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A FASHIONABLE MAEETAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 



SHE IS HERE. 




" Cold eyelids, that hide like a jewel 
Hard eyes that grow soft for an hour, 
The heavy white limbs — and the crael 
Red mouth like a venomous flower."- 

)T is to Paris and not to the Scottish 
wilds to which Lord Ennisford 
takes his ailing wife. 

" A little distraction will do poor Frances 
good," he says to himself, with a pleasant 
consciousness that he is doing the kind and 
considerate husband — and he shut his eyes 
to the fact that he does not object to being 
amused a little himself. Highcliffe was a 
charming place, especially when young love 

VOL. n. B 
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cast a glamour over it — but, as Dr. Johnson 
says, one cannot live on scenery. "The 
world forgetting — by the world forgot;" 
they sound deliciously romantic in the 
abstract — it is so suggestive of two hearts 
and two souls, so sympathetic that they 
seem but one ; two pairs of eyes that see 
everything in the same light ; two pairs of 
lips that never tire of saying in more 
eloquent language than words, " I love 
you ! I love you !" — but in the concrete it 
is a sort of existence that is a trifle dull and 
monotonous, and to be avoided. 

The time of the year is not the best in the 
charming capital. September is a hot, 
steamy month ; the pave scorches and draws 
tender feet, the upper current are disport- 
ing themselves in the purple waters pf 
Trouville and Deauville, and the caterpillars 
of creation take their outings to Vincennes 
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and Versailles ; but even in September Paris 
is Paris still. 

The city, so beautiful and so wonderful 
that one could believe it to be a fairy one, 
raised through the medium of Aladdin's 
famous lamp — if one did not know that no- 
where more than here tears are shed, tears 
hot and bitter, falling from burning eye- 
balls, and pangs are suffered and death 
gasps given. But all these things seem 
far out of sight. To the mere looker-on 
there is nothing about bright, gay Paris to 
suggest awful, and alas, such common ex- 
tremes and possibilities of human anguish. 

It is her most brilliant face that she shows 
in the Kue de Eivoli, the glittering Palace 
Eoyale, the Champs Elysees and the ex- 
quisite Bois, with the glory of sun and 
moon reflected on its magical waters. The 

very atmosphere of the place seems golden 

b2 
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with the glamour of fancy and the poetry 
of romance. It is worth anyone's while to 
linger at the tall windows and watch 
the close of day — to see the sunset 
streaking the sky with amber and grey ; 
the evening vesper of light and perfume 
ascending ; the glory spreading over the 
clear heavens, and resting like a grand bene- 
diction on the churches and palaces ; the 
gleaming river and the stately columns ; 

the ancient quartiers and the new boule- 
vards of this city of " Clovis, of Clotilde, of 

Genevieve ; this city of Charlemagne, the 
capital of sciences, the arts, and of civilisa- 
tion," to copy the Count de Chambord's 
famous words. 

In the days of our grandmothers a trip 
abroad was a feat rare and stupendous ; but 
we cross the Channel now as if it were a 
duck pond, and many of us know Paris 
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better than we know our native village, 
London. 

Lord and Lady Ennisford have visited it 
scores of times, nevertheless it is to them, as 
to everyone else, fresh and full of amuse- 
ment; and on the second day of their 
arrival they make out a programme for 
themselves. The Louvre is to be their first 
move. If the visitors are few they will 
have more room to wander about among 
the marvellous paintings and splendid statu- 
ary gathered together in the gold embel- 
lished halls. 

" What a sweet leetle face !" Victor de 
Mesnil whispers, in his Frenchified English, to 
his companion, a tall, fair young fellow, who 
has evidently a keen eye for beauty, for he 
stands rapt in contemplation of a huge 
picture of Judith holding the head of 
Holifernies. He turns reluctantly from 
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Judith, with her form so like a young 
Athenes, her superb physique and an arm 
that, though beautiful in outline and pro- 
portion, yet shows almost as much muscle 
as a man's, and glances at the object of his 
friend's admiration. 

" By Jove !'' he cries, " there's Ennisford ! 
and that must be — who? — his wife, I 
wonder ? I have never seen her." 

At this moment Lord Ennisford catches 
sight of his younger brother, and nearly 
knocking over one or two dreamy tourists, 
opera glasses and Bradshaws included, 
reaches him. 

" Bertie, my boy, how are you ? " he 
cries, with a hearty slap on the fraternal 
back, to which Herbert, Lord Graham, re- 
sponds with a bright smile on his handsome 
face, the type of which at once proclaims 
him a scion of the house of Bramber. 
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" Why, Ennisford, what brings you to 
Paris at this dead time of the year? It 
can't be that Benedict has turned Don Juan, 
and you have come after — herV and he 
gives a meaning glance at the " sweet face " 
that De Mesnil had remarked, and which is 
turned full towards them, with a look of 
curiosity in the big, brown eyes. 

Par paranthese — it may be said that Lady 
Ennisford is looking remarkably well, and that 
De Mesnil is not far wrong in his judgment. 
She wears a soft, clinging dress of a delicate 
dove tint, and a bunch of deep wine-coloured 
roses on her little black lace hat, that droops 
Spanishwise and becomingly over her brow, 
and the change of scene and the sultry 
September day have brought a pale pink 
flush into her cheek which makes her quite 
pretty. 

" Frances was not well, so I brought her 
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oxer for a change. She has been worried 
with the boy. By Jove ! Bertie, he is such a 
liandsome youngster, the very image of me !" 
Lord Ennisford says, with a quaint fatherly 
pride, that makes the other smile. 

" And you have left your wife at the hotel 
to recruit, and brought Lizette, or Josephine, 
or whatever her name may be, to do 
pictures and spooning together, eh, Ennis- 
ford ! Just like your old ways ; you are a 
shocking example to me," Bertie says, with 
a light laugh. 

" That is Lady Ennisford ! " her husband 
announces, gravely. He dislikes chaff 
always, and even more since De Mesnil, who 
is a stranger to him, hears it. "Come with 
iiic and be introduced to your sister-in- 
law." 

" Thanks ! May de Mesnil come too ? '' 

" Certainly." 
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So Lady Ennisford is made acquainted 
with the two, and receives them with a 
pretty stately courtliness that sets charm- 
ingly on her, and De Mesnil grows more 
confirmed in his opinion that she has the 
sweetest face he has ever seen. He passes 
on with her among the pictures, and 
expatiates so eloquently on their merits 
that she becomes pleased and interested ; 
and the animation which she lacks at 
times, lends a greater beauty to her 
features. 

Meanwhile the two brothers drop back a 
pace or two. 

" What are you doing in Paris, Bertie ? 
I thought you couldn't get away from your 
post at Vienna ? Now I look at you, I see 
you have grown thinner and your face is 
quite haggard. Why don't you take a run 
home and recruit a bit? The mater is 
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dying to see you ; there is nothing to keep 
you here, is there ? " 

" Yes ! " Bertie says it almost in 
a whisper, and the red blood sweeps 
over his cheek, and his dark blue eyes 
kindle and scintillate as he adds, " She is 
here 1 " 

" She I that sounds mysterious. Who may 
she be, my boy. You haven't gone and got 
entangled by a grisette or a cocotte, 1 hope ? 
the mater wants you for Miss Latimer. 
She's got a million of money and isn't a bad 
sort, though old Lat is a bit of a cad, and 
made his coin in soap boiling. How is your 
exchequer now ? " 

" Bad — very bad ; couldn't be worse," 
says Bertie, in a sepulchral tone. Money 
is his bete noire, or rather the want of it. 
lie never has any, and is now beginning to 
believe that he never will have any, which 
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does not improve the aspect of affairs. 
" But ni squeak through somehow, without 
selling myself to Miss Latimer or any other 
Miss. Matrimony is such an awful plunge 
in the dark, you know 1 " 

" I doiCt know," Lord Ennisford answers, 
cheerfully ; " I haven't found it such an evil 
as people make believe ; but then, Frances 
is one in ten thousand." 

"She looks very nice. I don't admire 
dark women as a rule, but de Mesnil 
thought her lovely." 

" Did he ! " Lord Ennisford says, rather 
curtly. He has not moved much in the 
world since his marriage, and has not grown 
accustomed to other men pronouncing on 
his wife's looks, and is not sure whether 
he likes it; "but, a propos of dark women, 
I suppose she is a blonde'' 

"Pur Sang! with hair like gold and 
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eyes like violets," Bertie cries, with a boy's 
love-sick enthusiasm. 

"Dollish, I should say! And who is 
she ? '* 

Lady Aylmer." 

Lady Aylmer; let rae see, someone 
told me about her. I know : it was Bella. 
She is a grass widow, and you ai*e in love 
with her ? " 

" Over head and ears," is his frank reply. 

"Where's her husband ? " 

" Aylmer's in India, thank goodness." 

" When the cat's away, etc. ; does she 
like you, Bertie ? " 

" She says so." 

" She says so ? But you don't want 
words to convince you of it ; you can iell, 
can't you ? " 

" Well, I canX'' Bertie mutters, with a 
crestfallen look, and it is true. 
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Lady Aylmer is a flirt to the backbone. 
It is not her face and figure, beautiful as 
they are, that make up the sum of her 
fascinations ; it is something deeper and far 
more subtle than sheer loveliness of flesh and 
blood. Listless as her face looks at times, 
it is never cold; quiet as it seems, it is 
never tame. It possesses in a superlative 
degree that extraordinary mobility of 
feature that constitutes the chief charm of 
beauty ; a magnetism, not to be put in 
words, dwells in the dazzling smile, lavish as 
a free lance yet innocent as a child's. She 
has a magnificent and voluptuous form, after 
the picture of Judith, before which Bertie, 
attracted by the likeness, had stood en- 
tranced ; and she has a haughtiness of mien 
that contrasts in a curious way with the 
litheness and suppleness of lingering girl- 
hood. 
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She has grand proportions, a rich vitaUty 
and luxuriance of temperament, masses 
of burnished hair, eyes of dense, deej) 
sapphire, and altogether a face that, in a 
hundred guises, looks down from the glorious 
art studios of the Continent. 

A bewitching, bewildering, mutable face 
it is, too, fit for Jael or Delilah or Cleo- 
patra, or for a queen of the Eue Breda, but 
nowise for a Madonna. 

There is not the smallest spark of inno- 
cence or purity or holiness in the purple 
depths of the almond-shaped, snowlidded 
eyes — not a vestige of honesty or goodness 
of purpose in the superbly cut features. 
But, as a whole, the face is simply adorable ; 
intoxicating as wine, dangerous as poison, 
and to be avoided like a mad dog. 

She has singled Bertie out of a crowd of 
moths who flutter round her, simply because 
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he is a handsome young lordling, and he 
holds a tolerably good diplomatic position. 
These make up the total of his attractions in 
her eyes — for the rest she knows he is madly 
in love with her, and not only madly but 
sincerely. But that does not touch her in 
the least — he is one of many after all ; so 
when she feels tired of him she shows it in 
a capricious way that goes nigh to breaking 
his heart ; and when she wants adoration to 
while away an hour she lures her " tassel 
gentle " back by a dazzling smile or a warm 
word, and when she finds she likes someone 
better she intends to fling him aside with 
the same callousness that she has done 
scores of others. 

Do they ever trouble her afterwards? 
Does the memory of spurious sentiment, 
false wild kisses, sham sighs, sweet looks ever 
rise up like an avenging Nemesis to haunt 
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her steps and poison her butterfly life? 
Never I She has such a splendid physique 
that all these things touch her as lightly as 
the fall of a rose leaf. She enjoys her rest 
and her food thoroughly ; she amuses her- 
self to her heart's content, and goes on her 
way, like Tennyson's brook — 

" For men may come and men may go 
But I go on for ever ! " 

To say that her husband is ignorant of 
her ways and manners would be an un- 
truth. Lord Aylmer is cognisant of a good 
deal, but with a false notion of a man's 
" honour" he prefers to keep his knowledge 
to himself and to wink at matters which do 
not please him. One thing more, in spite of 
her beauty, he likes to keep many a mile 
between himself and the woman who are 
supposed to be " one." 

Thus Lady Aylmer is left very much to 
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her own devices. While he was in England 

the mantle of his respectability rested on 

her ivory shoulders, but now she is free as 

any daughter of Bohemia. 

"I must introduce you to her," Bertie 

says, feverishly, as he always speaks when 

she is the topic. " Will you go with me 
to-morrow to the * Bristol ? ' " 

Lord Ennisford hesitates. He has just 
escaped the pitfall Bella tries to be to him, 
and has good intentions in view. He has a 
hankering, it is true, after lovely faces, but 
somehow he does not want to run against 
temptation whUe his wife requires his time 
and attention. 

" I don't know, Bertie. You see Frances 
is very delicate j ust now, and perhaps I had 
better keep quiet and make no new acquaint- 
ance. She will want all my time, poor 

girl. Besides, Lady Aylmer, who I hear is 
VOL. n. c 
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CHAPTER n. 

AT THE FOLIES PARISIENNES. 

** Shtill wo not lAugh, shall we not weep ; 

Not we - though this be as it is; 
Kor love n>K*ake, or love asleep, 
K)\i1m in a laugh, a dream, a kiss, 
A mong like this : 
" I that have kept awake — and you 

Sleep* who last year were well awake ; 
Though love do all that love can do, 
My heart will never ache or break 
For your heart s sake/' 

ri^ADY AYLMER is superb as she 
lounges in her crimson velvet 
fantcuil at the Folies Parisiennes. The 
gold of her mantle pales besides the 
lustre of her hair; the dense blue 
depths of her great eyes burn like 
living sapphires ; and a rope of peails 
round her milk-white throat is fastened 
by a sapphire to match ; thick coils 
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of gold upon the magnificent arms, bare 
almost to the shoulders, look like the 
rich manacles of an Eastern Satrap's love ; 
and it is no wonder that lorgnettes from all 
parts of the house point towards her, for 
she is the beauty of the hour — the rage of 
Paris just now, just as she has been the 
rage in Vienna and Eome, and among those 
who gaze or rather stare at her, as every 
one stares at the beauty that is so much on 
people's tongues that it seems like public 
property, are Lord and Lady Ennisford. 

Lady Ennisford has recovered from the 
fatigue of her journey, and when he pro- 
poses the theatre, she only too gladly 
assents. To be with him is the desideratum 
of her life always, though she is a home- 
bird, and feels no cravings after amusement 
or dissipation. 

How they come to be at the Folies 
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Parisiennes is a fact which Lady Ennisford 
does not know, but it is a fact that can be 
cosily explained. 

Bertie had said in the morning that he 
had promised to go, as it was the first 
night of a much talked of piece ; and Lord 
Ennisford on the qui vive to see the 
famous Lady Aylmer, suggested the 
Folies Parisiennes in a careless way to his 
wife, and of course she fell at once into 
the trap. They have been quite twenty 
minutes in their box, and during that 
period his glass has never once swerved 
from Lady Aylmer's face. 

"George! who is that?" Lady Ennis- 
ford asks, presently, her eyes alive to 
his proceedings, and a sharp twinge of 
jealousy going through her as she marks 
how distrait he is, and that he even starts 
slightly at her voice. 
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" That ? I conclude it is Lady Aylmer, 
as I see Bertie in close attendance," he 
answers, carelessly ; but he thinks that 
Bertie is a very lucky dog. 
" She is a widow, I suppose? " 
"A widow ! Why should you suppose so?" 
" Simply because your brother looks so 
devoted to her." 

" Little fool ! " Lord Ennisford murmurs, 
but with a tender smile that does away 
with the unflattering epithet, and it strikes 
him that Prances is iant soit peu absurd in 
her notions. The truth is that what seemed 
a charming simplicity in pastoral scenes is 
nothing more or less than betise in 
Paris. 

" Don't you know that men fall in love 
with married women even more frequently 
than they do with legitimate objects of 
pursuit ? " he asks. " Lady Alymer is very 
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much married ! her husband is Lord 
Ayhner/* 

c« Why does he let Bertie pay his wife so 
much attention ?" she questions, simply, for 
»ho has been kept out of London ways by 
the martinet Duchess of Sandowne, and 
since her marriage she has had little or no 
opportunity of studying the edifying morals 
of Mayfair, 

** Why ? — because he can't help it. He is 
on the staff in India ; and what the eye 
doth not see the heart doth not grieve after 
you know!" laughs Lord Ennisford; 
but the next moment he reproaches him- 
self for initiating his wife in such things. 
It seems a pity to rub the bloom off the 
peach with a careless hand. " And 
every couple are not so epris with one 
another as you and I, Frances ! " he adds, 
softly. 
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" Did you ever see Lady Aylmer before, 
George ? " 

"Never." 

" And she is worth seeing, isn't 
she ? " poor little Frances tries to say 
in a quiet matter-of-fact fashion; but 
the corners of her mouth twitch like 
a baby's, and those awfully refractory 
tears of hers are on their way to the 
surface. 

He does not notice her or them, luckily, 
however. 

" Very," he answers laconically ; then up 
goes his enamelled opera glass again, and 
remains a fixture, while his beauty wor- 
shipping eyes enjoy a feast which does not 
satiate by its plenty. " No wonder Bertie 
is irretrievably gone," he thinks, " but 
that's not a woman to be satisfied by the 
devotion of boys — they could not appre- 
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ciate her. By Jove, what a glorious face ! 
and what an arm — it beats all the Louvre 
statuary hollow ! " and the " born artist," 
which Bella calls him, and which is a mild 
term for a man with an undisciplined tem- 
perament and full of lust of the eye 
devours with greedy admiration the ex- 
quisite firm white flesh, and its perfect lines 
and curves. 

Just at this moment Bertie, for the first 
time, allows his gaze to stray from his com- 
panions. Looking across the theatre and 
catching sight of his people, he nods and 
smiles at them. 

"Who -is that man?" Lady Aylmer 
asks, after a moment's steady survey of her 

vis-a-via. 

"My brother," Bertie answers, and for 
the life of him he cannot help feeling 
vexed that the sapphire eyes of his Queen 
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should rest on such a good looking face as 
that brother owns. 

" What Ennisford ? — Bertie ? — the 
famous lady-killer, the Adonis that I have 
heard so much about?" she questions, 
eagerly. 

"The same. Do you think him hand- 
some ? " 

"As a god!" she answers, slowly and 
deliberately, her eyes, with a strange slow 
fire in them, ri vetted on the object of her 
curiosity, and a lovely flush of summer 
roses sweeping over her cheek, for Edith 
Aylmer is undeniably a passionate woman, 
as passionate as though she were a daughter 
of the Tropics. Looking at her, with a storm- 
light in her glance, with a sudden droop of 
two rose red lips, the abandon of figure and 
of gesture at times, it is easy to believe 
that she has had a jeunesse orageuse^ and 
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that she does not wax colder or more rigid 
as the years creep on. 

" And who's the woman?" she asks, after 
a moment, indifferently. 

" Lady Ennisford." 

" Lady Ennisford ! What on earth did he 
marry her for ? " 

"Love!" 

"Love! pouf! Bertie don't! You talk 
the folly of unripe years. Love, indeed I as 
if he could love an ugly woman, it 
wouldn't be natural ! " 

" She is not ugly ! " Bertie flares up, not 
so much in defence of his sister-in-law as 
because he feels as jealous as a tiger already. 

"She is not ugly!" Why, where are 
your eyes? They are 'Beauty and the 
Beast ' really, only he is Beauty, you know. 
I always heard Lord Ennisford wsLsfanatico 
over pretty faces." 
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" I suppose he's seen the folly of it, 
beauty is only skin deep you know after all, 
it's the heart of the woman that's every- 
thing." 

Upon this Edith Aylmer laughs out a 
merry peal like silver bells, and hits him 
with the ostrich tips of her Louis the 
Sixteenth fan. 

" Tais toi, mon cher I or, if you will talk — 
only children should be seen and not heard — 
talk of something not so trashy as hearts. 
Hearts indeed ! Where are our hearts ? 'Ah^ 
mon cceur^' old Vicomte de Berrier said 
to me yesterday with a great sigh, and 
clapped his hand on the estomac Anglais I 
Heart love is a stupid vulgar complaint 
to which paysannes are given ; but we go in 
for something less enduring, but more 
sparkling and agreeable. Love for a 
year ; no, that's too long. Love for a week, 
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a day, during which we can gaze at one 
another ; enamoured of each other's beauty 
and not have time to get satiated. That is 
the feeling you ought to cultivate if you 
are going to be a man of the world, and 
not such a stupid spooney boy ! " 

And all the time she delivers this tirade ; 
her eyes wander to the Ennisford's box and 
Bertie notes it — notes it with a dreadful 
sensation of jealousy and hate and worship 
and helplessness all mixed up together into 
an overwhelming whole. 

Poor fellow, he has many a struggle 
before him until the time comes when he 
will either arrive at the conclusion that this 
charming Edith, this, in a manner Eeine 
Galliarde, is not worth a sigh or a regret of 
his honest heart ; or shoots himself because 
she is what she is. She is not giving him 
half a thought now, nor to the rest of her 
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adorers who keep dropping into the box, 
always finding andleaving Bertie there as im- 
movable as one of the fauieuils in it, until he 
is accepted as her shadow everywhere. 

Her imagination is monte about Ennis- 
ford, and lounging back indolently, with 
her eyes wearing a far off dreamy expres- 
sion, and her slender ivory fingers toying 
with the fringe of her blue and gold mantle, 
she wonders how she will get to know 
the man whose handsome blond face seems 
to fascinate her. 

Bertie is like him, but only a pale, cold 
semblance of him ! 

" What are you thinking of ? " Bertie asks 
suddenly. 

She loses her ordinary calmness, starts, 
colours, and, leaning forward, pretends to 
be engrossed on the stage. 

" What were you thinking of ? " he 
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repeats, a little doggedly, for though he 
is a sweet-tempered young fellow, he has 
been much tried lately. 

" Of nothing ! — alias you ! " she answers, 
carelessly. 

" That is not true ! You were thinking 
of — Ennisford," poor Bertie says quite 
savagely, but with a quiver on his lips 
and even a boyish tear sparkling on his 
long lashes ; " I think it is wicked of you, 
cruel of you ! " he adds, in a low concen- 
trated voice. 

She looks at him quietly before she 
replies. He is white to the fair maiden 
moustache, and a fierce fire burns in his 
eyes, making their purple pupils look much 
larger than usual. 

" This will never do," she thinks ; " I 
cannot have my life made a bore by these 
two brothers perhaps quarrelling over me. 
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ril smite Bertie now. He miLst learn that 
he can't keep a woman who doesn't care 
two straws about him all to himself. I 
believe all men are Turks where we women 
are concerned ! How awfully white he 
looks, but spare the rod and spoil the 
child ! So here goes ! " 

She feels a tiny bit uncomfortable, per- 
haps, for she knows she has let this lad 
hover about her, until he has grown to 
love her with a desperate love, and she 
knows that she is everything to him, that 
he never so much as glances at another 
woman. 

" Don't you go and make a grand inquisi- 
tor of yourself, master Bertie ! If there is 
anything I hated, even as a child, it 
was my catechism, and I have made it a 
rule all my life never to answer questions." 

" I beg your pardon, I have, I know, no 
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light/' murmurs Bertie, still ashy pale, and 
liis voice trembUng. 

"No right whatever,'* she says, imperi- 
ously, "to harbour ridiculous ideas and 
suspicions. Supposing I had been thinking 
of Lord Ennisford, what of it ? Is he not 
your brother and are you not the image of 
him? Tell me, are you jealous of him, 
Bertie ? You need not be ! Don't you trust 



me. 



The words are chosen Jesuitically, for 
their meaning is vague, they contain no 
pledge, scarce an assurance, and she says 
them simply because just now she does not 
care for a breach between Bertie and her- 
self. But, nevertheless, the words are 
magical in their effect They bring back the 
colour to his cheek, the joy to his heart, 
and the sun shines for him again as he re- 
plies, fervently. 
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"I trust you entirely, I musty «id to ' 
prove it I'll go and fetch Ennisford ! " 

He stoops, presses a passionate but 
covert kiss on her hand and is gone. 

Lady Aylmer watches him, behind her 
fan, as he bends over his brother and 
whispers in his ear, and her pulse beats 
faster than it has done for a long time, 
while she waits for an answering movement 
or gesture. She is of a thoroughly material 
temperament, and the good-looking, fair 
face appeals to her senses with an in- 
scrutable power, and her sapphire eyes 
gleam with quite a hard, defiant light, and 
her colour fades away as she sees Lord 
Ennisford shake his head. 

" She wants to know you so much, 

Ennisford ; can't you come for a moment," 

Bertie had whispered. 

It was a dreadfully sore temptation, a 

d2 
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temptation straight from the devil, Lord 
Eanisford thought, for it seemed so 
difficult to put it from him, under any 
other circumstances he would have suc- 
cumbed at once, with .^his pulse beating in 
corresponding warmth to hers, but he was 
not a ba'd sort on the whole, and he caught 
his wife watching him with a world of 
wistfulness on her little brown face, 

"Some day I shall be happy to make 
Lady Aylmer's acquaintance, but I cannot 
leave Frances alone here to-night," he says 
aloud. And Bertie with a feeUng of relief 
which he cannot control, wends his way 
back, while Lady Ennisford slips her tiny 
hand into her husband's and gives him a 
loving, grateful look. 

" He wouldn't come ! " 

As Bertie announces it, he shrinks from 
the steely lights in the lovely eyes and 
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the mocking smile that curves the red 
mouth. But she answers coolly and quietly, 
'* Tant mieux I for Fm dead with fatigue. I 
dare say I shall get to know him some day 
or other, and — sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof!" She rises and leaves the 
theatre on Bertie's arm, and never so much 
as casts a look at the opposite box. She 
does this purposely, but it is a fact which 
Lord Ennisford notices, and which rails 
him more then he acknowledges to him- 
self. 

" It's all for the best I didn't go to her 
box," he soliloquises, as he threads his way 
through the crowd, carefully guarding his 
wife from being jostled or hurt. " With that 
face and that figure tempting me, I don't 
believe I could resist her fascinations : a 
woman with nothing womanly about her, 
and whose love would be like coals of fire ; 
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still, I don't wonder at Bertie having lost 
his heart, poor fellow ! " 

Tlie day following Lady Aylmer quits 
Varis suddenly for London. She has always 
nwidc^ it her boast that le Roi Faineant 
in ]wv prototype, but on this occasion her 
niovonionts are hurried without any motive 
biunjjf given ; and Bertie has hardly time to 
])a(*k up his traps at Maurice's, and follow 
in ]m sovereign's wake, like the sheep dog 
that he is. 

Under these circumstances, it is out of 
liord Ennisford's power to discover whether 
he is capable or otherwise of resisting temp- 
tation, and, being of a peculiarly mercurial 
nature, he soon forgets the dazzling vision 
at the Folies Parisiennes, and goes on the 
even tenor of his way— a model husband, 
for the period of one month ; at the end of 
which he announces that the pheasants 
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will be tired of waiting for the usual 

" battle, murder, and sudden death " of 

October, and he must return to Highcliffe. 

As Lady Ennisford hears, she gives a little 

atart, and although she longs to see her 

boy, she cannot help stifling back a sigh. 

" Somehow I dread to go back, George ! " 

she murmurs, nervously. "You see, we 
have been so happy and peaceful here, not 

a single jar have we had I And I think I 

feel as Eve did when she went with Adam 

out of Paradise, minus the pang of having 

eaten of the forbidden apple." 

" No ! forbidden apples are perfectly 

safe as far as you are concerned, my pet ! " 

he answers, gazing musingly on her good 

little face, on every line of which he can 

read without being much of a physiognomist 

all the virtues that should make a wife 

" far above rubies " — only they don't ; 
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"you will never even hanker after them. 
For myself, ever since I was a small boy. 
I have always wanted what was not easy 
to get, or what I ought not to have. On 
this account, Highcliffe is certainly the best 
place for me to remain in, for forbidden 
fruit will never grow there ! " At this 
she shudders a little and her thoughts go 
straight way out to Bella. Can any upas 
tree, she wonders, be more deadly dangerous 
than her ? but she keeps her bizarre idea, 
as she calls it, to herself. 

"I never have cared for cities," she 
says, presently, "but Paris I have positively 
grown to love ! If anythiug dreadful should 
ever happen to me, if I were all alone 
and wretched, I know my first imi)ulse 
would be to come back here, where we two 
have been so happy ! 

" God forbid that you should ever be alone 
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and wretched. You never shall so long as 
I live, my sweet, that is certain ! " And 
Lord Ennisford, as if moved to a tender 
impulse by the thought she has uttered, 
draws her to his heart and kisses her with 
all the fervour of a lover. Then, holding 
her slightly off, he looks at her face, at 
the soft brown skin, touched by pink bloom, 
at the clear brown happy eyes ; and, as if 
he has only just discovered it, he cries, 

"What a change! Is this the pale 
fragile Uttle woman I brought here four 
weeks ago ? Never did prescription work 
such a miracle before. See what happiness 
can do ! Has it been quiet undivided pos- 
session of me, that has done it, Frances ? " 
She steals two arms round his neck, and 
kisses him with an unwonted vehemence 
that reminds him of Bella ! He accepts the 
caresses with a complacent pleasure ; it is so 
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soothing to be appreciated, he thinks; 
and never bothers himself to analyse those 
kisses, or he would find that in Bella's 
there was plenty of passion, and in Lady 
Ennisford's there is ever so much more — 
lone. 




CHAPTER m. 

MOKE IN SORROW THAN IN ANGER. 

" must the cup that holds 
The sweetest of the vine of life 
Taste bitter at the dregs ? Is there no story, 
No legend, no love passage, which shall end 
Even as the bow that God hath bent in Heaven 
Oe'r the sad waste of mortal histories, 
Promising respite to the rain of tears ? " 

|00E Ennisford! How dreadfuUy 
thin and ill he looks ! " 

This is Bella's cheerful remark some 
seven or eight months after Lady Ennisford's 
return from Paris. 

" I have not noticed it " she says, coldly. 

"Of course not! — ^You see you are al- 
ways wrapped up in your own or the 
children's ailments ! " 

" I should notice if Lord Ennisford was 
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worn or thin," is the answer, in rather a 
sharp tone ; and then she sighs and adds 
in a sad little voice, "I have not seen 
enough of him lately at a time to study a 
change in him ; in his features I mean ! He 
talks and laughs gaily enough to indicate 
that his spirits are excellent," and she feels, 
without being able to help it, that there is a 
bitter inflection in her words. This is the 
Lady Ennisfonl who was so blooming and 
happy in Paris last year — a few months 
have brought a good deal of change, 
they have brought her another child, a 
Hebe of a girl, bright as a sunbeam and 
inheriting all the exuberant vitality of her 
father. She was born in May, and is called 
May, and she dashes her mother's life with a 
brightness which it terribly wants. Little 
Lord Chester, almost three, more than ful- 
fils the promise of beauty in his babyhood. 
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He has Lord Ennisford's golden hair and 
deep ultramarine eyes, and his perfection of 
outline, but it is etherealized. There is some- 
thing indefinably ideal in his aspect and ex- 
pression, such as one often sees in the dream 
children of pictures ; but rarely in children 
that live long ; nevertheless the last trace of 
illness has faded from the delicately rounded 
limbs and pink cheeks of the boy. He 
looks in the very bloom of rosy if not of 
robust health. Yet no attentive student 
of child nature can be with him an hour 
and not discover the excitable, nervous sus- 
ceptibility — the preponderance of spiritual 
and mental force over the vital. 

He is at once Lady Ennisford's idol, and 
the object of her unceasing care and 
anxiety. She cannot explain to herself 
why, while he looks and seems so well, that 
she should constantly feel that she holds 
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him by so frail and uncertain a tenure. At 
any rate, even when she begins to picture 
liis future, she finds herself stopping with 
an "if." "If you live, my darling," and 
snatching him to her, she holds him tight 
as if to save him from some unseen yet im- 
pending evil. 

It is quite different with the girl, she is 
quite a little daughter of earth. It never 
occurs to her mother or anyone else that 
she can die because from the very beginning 
of her existence, she has seemed perfectly 
able to live. She is full of fire and temper, 
and her mother seems a sad soft back 
ground to the little golden sprite on her 
lap. 

The change in Lady Ennisford is difficult 
to describe. It is so easy to measure out- 
ward loss and gain, but the lines which life 
traces upon a woman's soul, who can de- 
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cipher? She is not the being she might 
have been, if during the last years she had 
not lived under the withering influence of 
Bella Grant. The woman has indeed turned 
out to be as deadly dangerous as an upas 
in the effect she has had on a human life. 

Lady Ennisford has passed with a terrible 
swiftness from girlhood into womanhood, 
and she has gained in intensity of feeling, 
in power of tliought, in depth of charac- 
ter, but she is less outwardly attractive 
than she was, and less inwardly loveable. 
The softness of her nature has turned into 
gall and wormwood, and with it her 
features have hardened. The clear insight, 
the passion for truth, the desire for justice, 
the stern moral sense, all grown more 
penetrating and exacting though these 
daily wounds combine to make the domi- 
nant force of her nature. Were all these 
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feelings at peace, they would reign in equi- 
poise with brain and heart. 

Stung to assertion, often to revolt, her 
passion tyrannises over her sad yearning 
ajQTections; these, deepened by their long 
repression, flow still, but inwards, and 
seldom make a spontaneous sign save to 
her children. 

Were her mind less clear, her moral 
faculties less exacting, she would probably 
gather up the marred fragments of such 
love as she can get, and, after the manner 
of thousands of women, be thankful if not 
happy. 

Constituted as she is, however, she only 
falls prone on the defaced, fallen, yet glorious 
image of ideal love, and weeps in silence 
because she knows that all the world holds 
for its loss no consolation and no compensa- 
tion. 
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She looks years and years older in this 
one little year, or else the hovering beauty 
that just touched her face with its halo and 
no more, even at her best, seemed to have 
faded away, leaving that face almost grey in 
its pallor and with no brightness in the big 
brown eyes. They appear to have but one 
steady sorrowful outlook, and to a man of 
Lord Ennisford's epicurian character, loving 
to slavishness all that savours of pleasant- 
ness and peace, nothing can be more trying 
or tiresome than to look at eyes that are 
habitually sad. 

It is not easy to make apparent the fact 
that there is in her life, surrounded by 
wealth and luxury and comfort, an ade- 
quate cause for a chronic condition of 
depression, and assuredly her husband 
thinks there is not. 

At the end of a couple of years he is 
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33 oblivious that there may be real cause 
for unhappiness and complaint at Bella's 
presence, as he was on the first day of her 
arrival at Highcliffe. Indeed he is more 
so, for Bella has contrived to make herself 
a positive necessity to him in his home. 
More — she has, by small, almost invisible 
encroachments, enshrined herself mistress 
there ; not in name, but in reality. Lady 
Ennisford knows this, and feels she can 
bear anything if only Bella would not take 
her husband from her. That she does 
take him, and take him deliberately in a 
thousand subtle, yet perfectly conscious, 
ways the poor little woman is quite cer- 
tain, and her whole nature recoils; her 
whole soul rises up in rebellion against 
this destroyer of her happiness ; but ciii 
bono? Bella is a fixture, and intends to 
remain a fixture, and the result is that 
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when Lord Ennisford comes back from 
liis now frequent visits to town, from 
houses filled with light and music, and 
charming and beautiful women he finds a 
wife looking like a stern image of 
justice. 

It is only Bella who never tires of ad- 
ministering to his little weaknesses, who 
is always ready to flirt with him and 
flatter him, who waits upon him like a 
slave. Bella, the once violent, exigeante 
woman, demanding the love which she 
considers her right ; but now a meek and 
grateful recipient of any little crumbs of 
love that he lets fall into her lap when 
there is no one more attractive than her- 
self by; that is to say, a love which he 
does not feel but which she is pleased to 
accept as such. He is grown hardened 
now, and a sense of moral, of marital 
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obligation does not often remind him that 
if his relations with Bella were wrong in the 
old days, they are ten times more sinful 
now, when his wife sits day after day at 
the same board with the woman who robs 
her not only of her happiness and peace 
but of her honour ! 

And Bella rejoices. What does she care 
so long as she can rifle the casket belong- 
ing to her rival I What does she care for 
Lord Ennisford's heart so long as he 
lets her love him! 

She is made of coarsest clay, and to 
her the fair, blond, insouciant face, the 
golden hair and deep blue eyes of the 
man are of far more worth than the feel- 
ings of his soul. She only remembers 
that he is hers more than his wife's, not 
only by right of the present, but by right of 
the past, and she is content ; cruel, vindic- 
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tive, savage as she is, these very qualities 
conduce to make her passion for him, 
strong and deep and abiding. A mad love 
and a terrible! 




CHAPTEE IV. 

DRIFTING. 

" When life op'd like a flower, when clung my lips to quaff the 

honey ; 
And joys thronged like a shower of gold king-cups in modem 

song; 
Oh ! I was full of thirsty faith, and in my glee and gladness, 
Dreamed not that others had begun as bright, whose end was 

madness. 
And shattered idols, broken dreams, come crowding on my 

brain ; 
As speaks the spirit voice of days that never come again." 

" «sf OED AND LADY ENNISFOED, from 
Highcliffe, in Charles Street for the 
season," according to fashionable intelli- 
gence, and, without knowing it. Lord and 
Lady Ennisford have come to be one of 
those couples whose name society invariably 
prefaces with a sigh. It is always " Poor 
Lord Ennisford " or " Poor Lady Ennisford/* 
" They were never meant for each other,'* 
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little Mrs. Walsingham chirps, in her silvery- 
voice. " He is such a charming, handsome 
fellow, as beautiful as a dream, you know! 
and so fascinating ; and she such a dowdy, 
and so plain I perfectly ugly in some lights. 
Those dingy complexions go off so soon, 
too! What on earth possesses such men 
to marry such women ! They almost 
always do, and spend all their lives after 
finding consolation in other women's 
society ! " 

"Yes — I wonder at her taste! But 
then, you see, it does not much matter 
who a man marries nowadays, considering 
he always sees less of his wife than of any 
other woman," Laura Temple replies, 
languidly, brushing her long, shining hair> 
and watching her friend turning and twist- 
ing before the cheval glass in a new aes- 
thetic costume, which has just come home^ 
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" How do you like this ? " Mrs. Walsing- 
ham asks, with another complacent stare 
at her own prettiness. 

"Not at all! those yellowry, greenery 
hues don't suit you, Louise," is the frank 
answer. "What put it into your head 
to have them ? " 

" I saw Lady Aylmer in a costume just 
like this, and took a fancy to it." 

" Lady Aylmer ! but she is quite a 
different type to you. What becomes her 
would be ridiculous on youl A propos, 
Bertie Graham follows in his elder brother's 
steps, doesn't he? Did you ever see such 
a case as his with Lady Aylmer ? " 

" Shocking ! he does not even try and 
preserve the convenances in the smallest 
degree, but sits and gapes at her before 
everybody as if he was moonstruck. I saw 
them the other day in the Eow. She had 
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eyes for every man, but he never looked 
at a petticoat. She is so bizarre, I think. 
I could never make out why there is a 
craze for her! but I never did admire 
women with pink cheeks, elephantine limbs, 
and dyed hair!" and she glances mean- 
ingly at her bosom friend. 

" Lady Aylmer does not dye her hair ; 
my maid knows her maid, and that gold 
colour is quite natural ; and she does not 
even put on a soupqon of rouge, do you 
know ! " Laura Temple answers solemnly. 

" Bah ! she pays her maid well to keep 
her own counsel, I dare say. Don't tell me 
that you can get chevelure doree like that 
or a bloom like almond blossoms, excepting 
atEimmel's orTruefit's. Nothing but dairy- 
maids have really good skins. But 1 was 
going to say that I saw Lady Aylmer in the 
Eow with Bertie Graham. Ennisford was 
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riding, and bs he approached Bertie saw 
him, but she didn't. I was within earshot 
and I heard him say, nervously, * We shall 
never be able to catch that train for Eich- 
mond,' and he hurried her off. He evidently 
wanted to avoid a rencontre with his brother. 
Is he afraid, I wonder, that Ennisford will 
cut him out?" 

"Lady Aylmer's maid told Lisette that 
' the jeune Milord Graham * was fou of 
Milady, and ruining himself in presents; 
but that Milady laughs at him, calls him a 
hebCj and only flirts with him to keep her 
hand in." 

" Until she gets hold of higher game of 
course. Bertie is a pretty boy, but he can't 
hold a candle to Ennisford," and this is 
what Bertie knows himself, for he is so very 
much in earnest, so dreadfully fou of Edith 
Aylmer that all his self-conceit has gone to 
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the wall, and with that sensitiveness and 
self depreciation that invariably go hand in 
hand with real feeling, he fears a rival in 
every man who owns tolerable eyes, nose, 
and mouth. It is no wonder then, that he 
shirks to the greatest extent of his power 
any rapprochement between his butterfly 
love and his Adonis of a brother, and, in 
consequence, sees very little of his relatives 
in Charles Street, although both Lady 
Ennisford and Bella welcome him with open 
arms, Bella especially, though with Bertie 
she is quite sisterly in her embraces. He is 
so like Lord Ennisford, however, that she 
has always cherished an afiection for him, 
and poor little Lady Ennisford finds him so 
nice, and gentle, and sympathetic, that his 
visits, like angels', few and far between, are 
yet appreciated by her to a great extent. 
She and her husband seem to have drifted 
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apart more than ever in the town house 
than at Highclifie. He has his clubs, his 
old associates and new beauties to take up 
his time, and she, well, to quote the poet — 

** Shattered idols, broken dreams, come crowding on her brain, 
As speaks the spirit voice of days that never come again." 

Then there is always Bella — Bella with her 
cat-like eyes, her sardonic smile, her figure 
which seems to grow more gaunt day by 
day, and to loom up before her like a great 
hard rock on which it is futile to dash 
herself, it is so immovable, so Uke standing 
there till eternity itself. 

She hasher children, however, to gladden 
her eyes and warm up her heart, and sweet 
little mites they are, though a little old- 
fashioned like herself. Little Chester, with 
his cherub face, looks the facsimile of a 
Louis Quinze page in his blue velvet suit, 
his delicate lace ruffles, and long fair curls ; 
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and his sister is quite an embryo coquette 
of the old school in her rose-coloured frock 
and the broad sash, deftly tied by a French 
femme de chambre. They are both lovely 
children, and they look like a fairy prince 
and princess, as they make a low obeisance 
to strangers on entering and quitting the 
room, an obeisance taught them by their 
dancing master, and on which Lord Ennis- 
ford, at Bella's suggestion, always insists. 

Poor little elves I 

Their rearing is not after the mother's 

heart either, but according to the paternal 

command, and it is the queerest mixture of 
two essentially different systems, French and 

English. The nursery which is almost 
unknown in French households, being now 
their habitual home ; while they are sedu- 
lously trained to that charming courtesy 
and docile obedience so remarkable in 
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foreign children, and for the lack of which 
English children are, in nine cases out of 
ten, veritable little bores and plague spots 
in society. 

Lord Ennisford is fond of them in his 
way, especially of his daughter, whom he 
considers a miniature of himself and admires 
accordingly, but while the little things are 
Lady Ennisford's whole life, they are of their 
father's life " a thing apart," and so the 
mother has them a good deal to herself, 
and has come to that state when for small 
mercies she is grateful, for even these may 
not be vouchsafed to her long. 

It is quite beyond Bertie's power to keep 
Lady Aylmer from perpetually sunning 
herself in the world's glare, from showing 
herself off at the theatres, the opera, at 
Hurlingham, the Park, and wherever else 
fashion holds its throngs ; so one day her 
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acquaintance with Lord Ennisford is a 
fait accompli, 

Bertie feels his very soul sicken within 
him as she puts out a hand daintily ^ante' in 
gris perle, and says prettily, 

" I have heard so much of you that I 
feel as if I had known you ever so long ! " 
and she smiles one of her most dazzling 
smiles that fairly takes a man off 
his head, but which now makes Bertie 
swear inwardly at its very beauty and 
brightness. 

Is it folly, he wonders, or is it prescience ? 
After all Ennisford will never make love to 
her. 

So he tries to shake off his fancies and to 
put on a cheerful countenance, as the trio 
saunter slowly up and down under the 
great shady arching trees in Kensington 
Gardens, with the amber sunbeams falling 
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athwart their branches on a fair woman's 
face in which they find no flaw. 

Lord Ennisford's blue eyes rest on this 
fair face too, and it meets with such infinite 
favour in his sight that he is loth to say 
adieu until a pair of lovely hps contrive 
(just at a moment when the parasol has 
slipped to the turf, and Bertie, stooping for 
it, is a few paces off ) to ask him to call in 
Stanhope Street the following evening. 

" I wonder how Lord Ennisford came to 
marry that woman?" Lady Aylmer says 
later on this same day, to a little, pale, plain 
woman, who divides the cares of sheep-dog 
with Bertie, and is half companion, half 
chaperone to the grass widow, and to whom 
Lady Aylmer talks more freely and frankly 
than to anyone else. 

Elizabeth Payne watches her as she says 
this, leaning back lazily in a great wicker 
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chair in the balcony, fanning herself slowly, 

and with a smile just like a ripple running 

over her mobile features, and she knows 

what it all means. 

A new love has arisen over the ashes of 

many dead ones, a new victim is portioned 

out to be a holocaust on the altar of vanity 

and selfishness. 

" Perhaps Lady Ennisford is very amiable 

if she is not pretty," she suggests meekly ; 

" still it is a pity if husband and wife are 

great contrasts in any one thing. YoUy 

now, would have suited him if fate had so 

willed ! " 

" Fate is a cross-grained old maid, with 

everything contrary about her," Lady 

Aylmer says, with a ghost of a frown 

puckering her brow, " and I am not Lady 

Ennisford, because such men as him are 

usually appropriated in advance, and by 

VOL. n. F 
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just such a woman as his wife is ! " she 
goes on, while a pink tint slowly stains 
through the magnolia whiteness of her face, 
and she sinks into a reverie, apparently far 
removed from all surrounding objects, her 
fan dropping into her lap, and her velvety 
purple eyes dilating with ineffable softness 
as they gaze out towards the sky, where the 
crimson and blue and golden are fast 
merging into that misty pearly grey that 
heralds the approach of night. 





CHAPTEll V. 

AN OLD MEMORY . 

" Will it ever more be thus 
Spirits still imperious ; 
Shall we nerer firmly staud 
Soul to soul and hand to hand ; 
Are the fates for ever set, 
That we must be strangers yet ? " 

»0 one is surprised by Lord Ennisford's 
success, especially among the femi- 
nine portion of society, except himself. He 
has thought that a debut in town as a 
married man would be a social failure, but 
not a bit of it ; the Walsingham and Temple 
clique, the actresses, the Mabels and Mauds 
of London, receive him with open arms ; 
for though in the good old-fashioned days 
a married man was simply good for a mar- 
ried man, and not public property, nous 

f2 
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avons change tout cela. The Benedicts are, 
in fact, several shades worse than the 
bachelors as a rule, more especially the 
Benedicts who have passed three score, and 
hoary headed sinners as they are, hide the 
extent of their iniquities under the sisXA 
demeanour and respectable mantle of age. 
As far as Lord Ennisford is concerned, he 
was once so well known both in the beau 
monde and demi monde, so popular in May- 
fair and Bohemia, that it is simply a renewal 
of his triumphs in the old familiar haunts; 
and no one seeing him at a fashionable 
assembly, amid lovely women and handsome 
men, would deny that he is born to be a 
central object of attraction. Social recog- 
nition is a thing that usually brings the 
keenest sense of triumph to those who, not 
Ijcing to the manner born, yet reach it by 
virtue of themselves. Still commanding the 
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position, as it were, by sheer right of birth 
and good looks, Lord Ennisford's flesh 
is so weak that it rather bewilders him 
and spoils him, and is not only a charm to 
him but a snare and a delusion. His mer- 
curial temperament responds at once to its 
influence, his beauty-loving senses feed and 
flourish on the music, the Ught, the colour, 
the fragrance and harmony from which he 
has been an exile so long among the cab- 
bages and roses of the country. What 
scenery and flowers and bits of gorgeous 
sunset, and stretches of sky, and the song of 
birds are to Lady Ennisford, Society is to 
her husband : an all pervading minister, 
filling and satisfying for the time both 
sense and soul. To find himself once more 
a central figure amid such elements, draw- 
ing by his own potentiality of the rarest 
and most exquisite within his own atmos- 
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phere, is a temptation and a delight more 
overpowering than before to resist. It is 
only the beginning of the end of the baleful 
result which in varied phrase awaits any 
husband or wife who go forth to live any 
life — be it of action, or of intellect, or of 
pleasure, alone. K perchance Lady Ennis- 
ford had been one of the butterflies of 
society, and had gone with him into the 
gay world, possibly its impressions on him 
would have been modified or equalised. 
There had been evening after evening in 
earUer times, which he had passed in the 
flower-hung Piazza with his wife, and been 
not only content but happy ; but this was 
when no fact or condition had separated 
them, when it had been in her power to 
minister to him as the London world 
ministers to him now. That time has long 
passed away. 
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Lady Eimisford's eyes were big and 
brown and clear as crystal, but somehow, 
unconsciously to himself, he shrank from 
their gaze at times. There was a look of 
enquiry, even a look of judgment in them, 
he thought, which made him uncomfort- 
able. 

He might have felt this even if his love 
for her had lived with its old vitaUty, for 
the more a man loves his wife the more 
sensitive he is to her opinion of him and 
the less able he is to bear her criticism on 
his defects, if he has the least notion that 
that criticism will be unfavourable. Every- 
one flatters him, he thinks, save his wife, 
and this rails him terribly. It is true that 
she is still ailing and given to silence, and 
he feels 'that she lives through hours and 
hours in which she believes herself to be 
totally lonely and neglected, and he x^annot 
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always hush the voice that tells him she has 
liad plenty of cause to complain and repine. 
He tries, but vainly to quell it with the 
a.'s^urance that she is an unreasonable 
woman or she would let Bella be her com- 
panion when she is dull, and he so much 
^^?^^ I'lJ^ ^U his vortex of gaiety fails to 
make him forget the fact that (somehow 
when it stares him in the face it appals even 
himself) Frances b no longer wholly or even 
partially necessary to his existence. Such a 
lot of things have come into his life, in which 
his thoughts and feelings are centred, and of 
which she has not the faintest knowledge. 

He feels a decided restraint in the ele- 
gantly-furnished Charles Street drawing- 
room ; a suspicion, that springs from a clear 
intuition, often floats through his mind, that 
though he is at the zenith of society's 
favour, he has faUen in his wife's estimation. 
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Handsome as an Apollo, irresistible to 
most women, she alone seems able to resist 
him, and though she cares for him still, 
par parenthese, it may be said that his hump 
of self love never lets him doubt that, he 
knows yet that she loves him no longer 
blindly. She sees him just as he is, her 
large unclouded spiritual vision perceives his 
failing quite as clearly as his grace and 
gifts, and this is not according to his view 
of things. To him women are made to sit 
down at the feet of men in slavish adoration, 
to let themselves thankfully be taken up as 
toys for the hour, and to retire into the 
background meekfuUy and gracefully when 
their attractions have ceased to please or 
their charms have begun to satiate. And 
this is a creed of the Turks which many of 
our " Christian Brethren " entertain. 

But one thing he does not know in all its 
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reality, and that is that Lady Ennisford with 
all her knowledge of its faults, has never 
loved him as she loves him now ! now when 
society takes him so much out of the house 
and away from Bella — Bella who is her bete 
noire. The frightful sense of wrong, the 
cruel jealousy of this one woman, drops 
away by degrees, and she seems to have but 
one longing interfusing her life, and all 
her life seems comprehended within this 
longing. 

It is a longing, a desperate yearning to 
be again " one " with her husband, as she 
was in companionship and love those first 
delicious twelve months at HighclilBe. 

True, he is no longer the god her girl- 
liood worshipped, but he is more, he is the 
husband of her youth. She tliinks she 
loves his very faults and weeps great 
copious tears when she remembers how 
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cross and querulous and unhappy she must 
have seemed to him very often. Every 
woman's life holds a cross, and how many a 
woman must have a heavier one to bear 
than this Bella has been to her ! 

She is dreadfully remorseful now that she 
has failed to smile brightly whenever Lord 
Ennisford came, no matter what she felt, for 
he is one of those sunny natures that can- 
not endure unhappiness for himself or in 
others. He is made for sunshine and suc- 
cess ; and, womanlike, as she sits and broods 
over all this, her thoughts turn to "dress," 
and her impulse is to search through her 
wardrobe for the most becoming attire she 
has, so that his eyes may rest on her 
gratified. 

Alas! poor soul, when she has arrayed 
herself in her very prettiest — a pale soft 
blue, with lace clouding it about the throat 
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and wrists — she yet looks a little old- 
fashioned and quaint, and undeniably faded 
according to his inward fiat. 

Coming up the broad staircase, one 
evening, in the half dusk, he finds her on 
the landing, where, though she would not 
acknowledge the soft impeachment — she is 
so shy and reticent — she has been waiting 
ever so long. 

She has put on a new dress — a creamy, 
clinging garment, and warm, red roses 
nestle in her dark brown hair, and cluster 
on her dusky bosom, and just a tinge of 
colour has cropped up in her cheek — the 
offspring of gratification when she found 
that Bella no longer revelled in the society 
and happiness which Lord Ennisford so 
freely dealt out to her at Highclifie. 

" Why, Frances, how you startled me ! 
lou are the last person I expected to 
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run against here ! " Lord Ennisford ex- 
claims, a scarlet flush sufiiising his face. 

" You don't often bivouac on the stairs, 
you know ? " 

His voice is cold and his words have 
a careless ring ; but no matter, he is here, 
and she has him all to herself, with the 
hateful Bella away at tlie ducal mansion 
in Belgrave Square. 

"I dare say you were surprised!" she 
answers, " but I feel so much better and 
stronger, George ; and I have been thinking 
of you all day, and somehow I thought 
it would be like the dear old times at 
Highcliffe to wait for you. Does it ? " she 
adds, in an appealing tone. 

He is a man that must respond to any 
fondness from a woman, be she wife, 
widow, or maid — " it is his nature to." 
He does not really care a rap for the 
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poor, pale, faded little woman ; even all 
her cream-coloured raiment and glowing 
red roses can never make her lovely in 
his sight again. Still he softens at once 
under her first advances. 

" Yes, it does — very like the old days ! 
Why, Frances, it seeii(is a century ago since 
you wore those colours 1" and as he says 
these words the image of the slender girl 
who used to wait for him rises before 
hun, and he involuntarily compares her 
to this "gone-off" little creature now 
looking up into his eyes with a half- 
tender, half-deprecating gaze. 

"You think me very much changed, 
don't you, George ? " she questions, with 
a piteous smile. 

She has always wished to be beautiful 
for his sake, but never so much as she 
wishes it now. She would give half her 
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life, she thinks, for the beauty that would 

win back this man s heart. Yet, after all, 
what a worthless, fickle, foolish, flutter- 
ing thing it is 1 

His is not a hard nature, so he replies, 
gently,— 

" Of course, we have both changed, 
Frances dear ! We have passed our premier 
jeunesse and been married nearly five 
years — they seem a hundred, so much has 
happened in them I " 

"But you are handsomer now than you 
were then, George ! " she says, fondly. " You 
look grander — more manly — stronger in 
every way. I am going to try and brush 
myself up — ^I know it is high time, too," she 
puts in, with a blush, as an uncontrollable 
smile hovers on his mouth, " or my 
splendid husband .will get so far beyond 
me that I shall never overtake him ! " 
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" What an idea ! " He laughs, but he 
is secretly pleased, for he had fancied 
die had ceased to admire him. "Let me 
tell you, Lady Ennisford, how to begin. 
Lnprove the cut of that dress and your 
coiffeur a bit. I don't believe you have 
a notion of the fashions — you keep your- 
self so shut up, doing head nurse ! Have 
you any idea how you look ? " 

" Yes," she rephes, slowly, but smiling, 
though her impulse is to hide her dimin- 
ished head and have a good cry. The 
artistic faculty, so strong in her with the 
desire to please the aesthetic eyes of 
her husband, make her very sensitive to 
her appearance. Her memory flies back 
to the days when her boy was so ill, and 
back to the weeks and weeks she had 
spent in that darkened room, when the 
bright colours and fashionable garments. 
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which the daughters of the earth flaunt 
in the summer sunshine, were as useless 
to her as if she were already wrapped 
in her last garments. "Til try and 
beautify myself, George ! But I want 
your taste. Couldn't you drop in at 
Elise's or Worth's, and suggest what 
would suit me best ? " 

He does not seem to hear her, and is 
looking beyond her with a pre-occupied 
gaze. 

" What are you thinking about, George ? 
You had just that look when you ran up 
the stairs — as if you were a thousand 
miles away I " 

" Not so far as that ! I was only think- 
ing that I must make haste and dress, as 
I have an engagement this evening." 

" Oh, no— not to night ! " 

" I must, Frances ! " 
VOL. n. o 
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Her short, upper lip quivers, and her 
voice trembles a little as she says, 

"I hoped so much you would have one 
quiet evening at home. You have been 
out every night for a whole month, George, 
do you know, and you haven't seen the 
children for ages ! " 

"Well, is it my fault?" he asks, with 
a touch of sharpness in his voice. "You 
don't seem to remember how many en- 
gagements a fellow has at this time of the 
year; and, besides, you have not been 
a very cheerful companion lately ! " 

"But I will he, darling! Ill be just as 
I was in our honeymoon. I have been 
practising very hard, and I want to sing 
you a new song. Won't you stay at home, 
George, and listen to it ? " 

" I can't ! " he says, with a hot flush 
sweeping over his face, which somehow 
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seems to fasten her large, brown eyes 
upon him and to hold his gaze with the 
spell of a new attraction. But it is not 
new — it is only a sudden outraying of the 
old. 

She has thrown her head back, and the 
big stedfast brown eyes looking up into his 
in the light are the same eyes that thrilled 
and held his heart under the oaks and elms 
of Clavering. 

For an instant, Frances, his girl love, 
stands before him in this breath, as it were, 
of time, to him, the dividing years are not, 
and have never been. 

He stands alone with his love of the past, 
a chance look, a brief glance, with an electric 
flash have revivified the old romance and 
for the moment made it live again. 

" If you really care so much about my 

staying with you, Frances, I'll hurry over 

o 2 
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dressing and listen to the new song after 
dinner," he says, quite softly, thrilling still 
with the old memory ; then, brief as a flash 
of lightning the feeling goes by, " but I 
must keep my engagement by-and-by." 

She flies down stairs to order dinner to be 
hurried, and then runs over her song once 
more so as to have it perfect before it is 
listened to by Lord Ennisford's critical ears, 
and when dinner is over she sings it to him. 

" How, in the soul's dark hour, Love's 

Temple veil is rent in twain ! 
And the heart quivers, thorn-crowned on 

The cross of fiery pain. 
It tells of golden moments lost, heart 

Seared, blind passion's thrall, 
Life's spring like blossoms run to waste, 

Love's honey turned to gall. 

How they on whom we'd staked the heart. 

Forget the early vow. 
And they who swore to love through life, 

Would pass all coldly now. 
And by the holy yearnings, by these 

Eyes with tears so wet, 
I know there wells a spring of love, through 

All my being yet.*' 
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" I wouldn't sing any more of that doleful 
ditty, Frances, if I were you," lie says, in a 
tone of affected gaiety, though something in 
the words of the song and in her voice have 
dashed his spirits a little. " One would think 
you were a love-lorn damsel, instead of a 
matron ; sing me * II bacio.' " 

She obeys, and when it is ended, he stoops 
and kisses her on the eyes and cheeks and 
lips, and once more raising herself on tiptoe, 
she clasps her slender brown arms round 
his neck and returns his caresses by more 
fervent ones. 

" I must go now, dear," he says, " I am 
afraid 1 shall be late as it is, and my engage- 
ment is important." 

" Go ! " she says ; " I wouldn't have you 
late for anything," she adds, with a bright 
smile — his manner has not been so fond for 
many a day ; for a moment she feels willing 
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that he should go anywhere if he parts from 
her like this. As she looks up she notices 
the extreme care with which he is dressed, 
even to the exquisite little Sofrano bud that 
nestles in his button-hole. 

" How handsome you look, darling ! " 
she cries, with all her soul in her eyes, " I 
wish I was going ! that I might see every- 
one admire you. If I had a really pretty 
dress, which was quite a la mode, you 
wouldn't perhaps be ashamed of me ! " 

He pats her on the cheek. 

"Foolish child," he says, "to think I 
should be ashamed of you ! Well go to the 
Opera on Thursday, Frances, and you had 
better get some finery by then. People 
hardly know there is a Lady Ennisford, and 
one of these days somebody will be falling 
in love with me and wanting to marry me. 
They play Barbieri on Thursday ; no tear- 
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ing tragedy, but something bright and gay- 
is just what you want. 

" Will you really take me, George ? " she 
asks, doubtfully, thinking one of his many 
important engagements will interfere. 

" Of course I will ! And now good-bye, 
sweetheart," and he stoops and kisses her 
a&rain. 

The more his conscience smites him the 
more guilty he feels, as he knows how he is 
deceiving her at this very moment, the more 
affectionate and gentle he seems. 

She rushes to her window to look out 
through the darkness at the retreating 
brougham, and a wild thrilling cry almost 
bursts from her, an impulse prompts her to 
call him back, to hold him in her arms, tight 
from the great vague evil world into which 
he is going. 

" Am I mad ? " she asks herself, as she 
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walks wearily into the nursery and finds 
her boy awake in his little cot. 

" "Where's my handsome papa ? " he asks, 
after Bella's teaching. 

*' Gone out, darling." 

" What for ? " pursues the tiny inquisitor. 

" He has to keep a promise to see some- 
one. To-morrow, you must run to meet him 
and tell him how glad you are to see him." 

"He isn't glad to see Chester, he don't 
say BO ! " 

" But he is glad, and I don't believe any 
other little boy has such a dear, handsome 
papa ! " 

" Does he love you, mamma ? " 

" Yes, Pet, I hope so." 

" Then why don't he take you out with 
him ? I love you, and so I always want 
yoa with me." 
" Wiat made you think of that, Pet ? " 
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" Because I heard Auntie Bella say that 
if my papa loved my mamma he would 
take her out with him to the grand 
parties." 

Lady Ennisford listens and sighs. So 
Bella is infusing poison into the minds of 
these mites! and the child's words raise 
a train of reflection that sends her to bed 
once more an unhappy woman. 

Meanwhile Lord Ennisford bowls along 
the first part of his drive, humming " II 
bacio," and thinks a little regretfully of 
his wife ; but before he reaches Stanhope 
Street, that which is behind him moves 
him far less than that which is before 
him. 

The pale, wan, faded little face of Lady 
Ennisford bending over the piano at home, 
grows very dim while another face — a 
Circian face — lustrous with expectancy 
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and welcome, seems to smile upon him 
and lure him on. 

It almost appears to him as if he cannot 
wait to reach his destination, so great is 
his eagerness to be there; and his heart 
beats very fast, and his pulses quicken as 
lie awaits the response to his knock. 

" She won't have Bertie here, I hope," he 
mutters. " It will be regular purgatory if 
she does ! Poor boy, I feel rather like a 
sneak, coming here; but the devil-a-bit 

could I say ' No ' when she asked me ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STANHOPE STREET. 

"Your lithe hands draw me, your face burns through me, 
I am swift to follow you, keen to see ; 
But love lacks might to redeem or undo me 
As I love him. I shall surely be ! 
What should such fellow as I do ? Nay, 
My part were worse if I choose to play, 
For the worst, as others, after all. If they saw me 
Not a soul upon earth would pity me." 

|OED ENNISFORDS pulse keeps time 
with each step that brings him to 
his new queen of beauty. He does not re- 
member when such perturbation lived within 
him, and feels even a twinge of cowardice as 
he goes forth to meet his fate, to run the fiery 
ordeal of spirit and flesh which he has to 
undergo and resist, if possible. For a mo- 
ment, even on this threshold of Paradise, 
Lady Ennisford's face rises again before him, 
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and he almost resolves to gird up his loins 
and flee before temptation ; but, though the 
spirit is willing, the flesh is weak, and with 
a good deal of expectation, considerably 
coloured and heightened by the glamour 
of imagination, he follows the servant into 
a sort of square hall, lofty enough and 
large enough to be dignified by the name 
of " salon." The walls are profusely rich 
in paintings, all chefs-d'oeuvre of the French 
and Italian school. Antique vases occupy 
the niches and marble statues the alcoves ; 
the carpet is of the texture and tint of 
turf, the softest of emerald to the eye and 
the softest of velvet to the feet, and the 
illusion of "nature" is carried out by a 
central fountain that throws up its crystal 
spray in the golden light, encircled by a 
wall of moss, all set with exquisite bloom. 
For Lord Aylmer, though he hates and 
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despises the partner of his bosom, does not 
stint her in the luxury that she loves ; and, 
though he cavils at her morals, pays her 
bills like a prince. 

And what more can a fashionable beauty 
want than this ? Lord Ennisford slowly 
marches in the wake of the pompous 
flunkey through the reception rooms, a 
mass of glitter and wealth, and is left 
finally to his own devices, in the centre of 
a third and smaller chamber which opens 
into a conservatory ; the efiect is the same 
as if one end of the room was Eden itself, 
in which rarest exotics bloom and flourish 
and fountains plash, and birds sing, while 
the whole atmosphere permeates with the 
fragrance of flowers almost to oppression. 

The furniture and hangings are of amber 
satin. The polished floor is covered with 
rugs straight from some Baldaccian loom ; 
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nothing, in fact, that can feed the eye and 
satisfy the senses has been left out, even 
to the nautilus-shaped lamp swinging to 
the lozenged ceiling by silver chains and 
distilling its subtle perfume overhead. 

" You have come ! " she cries, in childish 
accents, and in a voice that is to him 
music's own, as she holds out a white 
hand, plump and dimpled, with lissome 
fingers and cameo nails. " It is so good of 
you to have kept your promise ! Do you 
know how I appreciate your goodness ! " 

The words, after all, are commonplace 
enough — a little gushing perhaps, but 
most women are gushing, or try to be so, 
in these days. But nothing can be further 
removed from the commonplace than Lady 
Aylmer, and of her manner no impression 
can be given in pen and ink. It is such 
a compound of delicate flattery and wel- 
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come commingled with a seduisante — fully 
sweet vibration of her voice as she utters 
the latter part of her sentence, and her 
words are backed up by her eyes. 

What eyes they -are I Wonderful, fatal, 
not only to others but also to herself. 
Of the loveliest, deepest purple, with a 
velvety softness that melts till the pupil 
seems suffused and lost in its dilating 
lustre. 

Her hair is of pure golden chestnut, 
and, scorning that autocrat fashion, she 
wears it in a way of her own — ^waving, 
rippling, and coiling about her little 
thoroughbred head. Two dark arches 
mark the low brow, and from the 
shadow of the sapphire eyes and the 
chestnut hair, the fair face is defined with 
almost dazzling effect. There is not a 
tinge of pallor in the creamy skin, and it 
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has all the transparency that painters seek 
and worship ; in tint it looks like a mag- 
nolia petal laid on a rose leaf. 

The small mouth is child-like, almost 
infantine in expression, save when it 
sneers; and the straight, delicate little 
nose above it is pure Greek in outline. 

Her figure is fuU of curves and round- 
ness, and when drawn up to its full height 
fulfils the ideal of womanly majesty ; but 
it suggests no majesty now, only a 
supreme grace — a delicious languor per- 
vades her look and manner. 

She wears a dress of green that sheathes 
her perfect shape like a calyx does its 
flower. It is of soft, chnging stuff, and the 
fresh exquisite face needs no relief from 
the trying hue, beyond the morsel of 
rare old lace that shelters, but does not 
hide, the purity of her neck. 
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And her arms ! 

Lord Ennisford has a craze for " women's 



arms." 



These arms, seen through the medium 
of an opera glass and across the Folies 
Parisiennes, had fascinated his gaze. 

Now, through a filmy delicate network, 
they gleam up like rare bits of alabaster, 
the daintiest statuary, close under his very 
eyes ; he can touch them, if he will ! — for 
surely she is too gracious a lady to rebuke 
hira sorely, if he desires to discover that 
things so exquisite can be real and tangible. 
A bunch of blush roses send forth a per- 
fume from her belt, and a monstrous wasp 
in brilliants holds the lace at her throat. 

She is a picture — a woman thoroughly 
well got up, with not the smallest detail 
forgotten. She has made the most of her- 
self in every particular, and, yet with the 

VOL. n. H 
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subtle skill of some women, she has the 
art of letting her lavish magnificence seem 
a part of herself, as if it belongs to her, 
and is in nowise a studied effect. 

" Did you think for one moment that I 
would not come ? '* Lord Ennisford says, 
in his softest tone of saying soft nothings. 
Very often that tone is " put on " in a 
higher or lesser degree, as it may suit his 
audience, but now it bursts spontaneously 
direct from his heart, or more likely his 
— senses ! " I have counted the very 
seconds till to-night ! " 

And as he utters this — ^for the time beinor 
sincere and earnest — ^he entirely forgets 
that any other woman has a right to his 
loyalty. He only remembers this woman. 
Good heavens ! how beautiful she is ! He 
has seen faces of the old masters, over 
which he has gone mad— an usual occur- 
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rence with him when beauty "holds him 
by a single hair," and he has often pictured 
the grand ideal of the lovely idylls of 
other days, but he has never gazed his 
fill on his perfection of womanhood as he 
does now ; womanhood with flesh and blood, 
and plenty of passion and materialism, 
making a daughter of earth — ^very much 
earthy — seem like an angel of heaven to 
him. 

Two immense sapphire eyes face him. 
They do not droop away beneath his 
fervid regard, but go out to meet it — not, 
it is true, with the fierce hunger and 
longing of Bella Grant's pale eyes, but with 
a lustrous ardour, a vivid fire that sets his 
whole heart and his fancy aflame. For one 
moment. Lady Aylmer looks at him steadily, 
as though his glance had caught her own in 
magnetic grasp and held it. Then, with 

H 2 
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the finesse of a thorough-paced flirt, she 
gives a little start, a little stare, as though 
awaking from a dream — then turns away 
her head, slowly, reluctantly. 

But after all, this is not quite put on, 
for she adores handsome men, and Lord 
Ennisford is about as handsome a man as 
she has looked upon. 

" Do you like pictures ? " she asks, a pro- 
po8 to nothing, in a quiet, conventional voice, 
that is like a cold water douche to him 
after the fervent language of her eyes. 
" I do ! they are my especial hobby, and 
Lord Aylmer humours me in this fancy 
always. To study these pictures you must 
see them by daylight ; but I hate daylight, 
don't you?" she goes on, as she leads the 
way into the adjoining room, which, in 
spite of its large proportions, has an air 
of greater seclusion about it. 
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" See ! these paintings axe all French. I 
go to the cradle of my race for my art. 
France is my country on my mother's side, 
you know." 

"I hope you are not French in every 
feeling. The French are so frivole^ cuch 
butterflies, as a rule," he murmurs, by way 
of saying something, yet he feels that he 
has uttered a betise. 

" I am afraid I inherit my maternal 
defects, for I am certainly a butterfly," 
she laughs, and it sounds like silver bells. 
" I love to sip the sweets from every flower, 
and not to settle too long on any one." 

"And are you not afraid of getting 
punished for your roving propensities from 
some rude grasp. Fickleness is a thing in 
women that men murder them for — some- 
timeg." 

" Do they ? — how awful ; but it's only 
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the costermongers who have such ' super- 
fine ' sentiments ; we are too well bred 
to feel anything. But don't let us talk in 
allegories. Lord Ennisford. You want to 
know what I am like? Til tell you — a 
woman, whose life is full of frivolity, 
flirtation, folly ; a woman who the prudes 
say sins^ but it is not true ; a woman 
whose heart is sound, untouched, and im- 
pervious to love." 

•* Eeally?" he says, looking straight down 
into her eyes with an intentness that 
magnetises her. 

" Eeally ! " she answers, but a pink flush 
sweeps across the magnolia purity of her 
skin, and her milk-white lids actually droop 
just a little under the fire of his regard. 

"It may be because no one has ever 
reaUy loved me — that is, no one I care 
about." 
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" Nonsense ; it would indeed be strange 
if that were true. Do you mean to tell me 
that any man could resist loving you ? " 

He utters this very low and very slowly, 
as if hardly liking to -say it, but no frown 
marks her disapproval of his rapid advance 
towards flirtation. 

" You see it is very hard indeed to tell 
the real from the sham in love and every- 
thing else, and I don't take the trouble to 
find out, a quoi bon? I simply class them 
all together, and take them all for as much 
as they are worth." 

" All ? " he asks, thinking of his young 
brother. 

" All," she answers, carelessly. " A lot 
of foolish, fluttering moths caught by my 
pretty face ; but do you know " — she turns 
fully towards him, and gives him a shy 
glance — " somehow you seem to stand 
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apart from the rest. We have known each 
other a very short time, only since yester- 
day, yet you are different — to me. I feel 
as if I have known you much longer ; 
perhaps it is because I know your brother." 

He does not answer to this ; perhaps he 
feels that he is a traitor, and Bertie's name 
does not fall easily from her lips. 

" And now I do know you. Lord Ennis- 
ford, you will not let our acquaintance 
drop. You will come and see me — very 
often — when you have nothing better to 
do?" 

" m come till you are sick of me," he 
replies, eagerly. " I am afraid that will be 
very soon, since you tell me your nature is 
to be fickle." 

" Sometimes it is. There are men and 
men, you know ; to most men, perhaps, 
but " 
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" But what ? " and he catches hold of her 
pretty plump hand and clasps it close. 

She does not struggle to free it, and for 
a few seconds her fingers lie in his palm, 
warm and soft, with a curious charm about 
them that thrills him from head to foot ; 
then she gently withdraws them and 
resumes her discourse over the pictures, 
while he, who has hitherto believed him- 
self almost a fanatic in his worship of art, 
wishes that he could make a bonfire of all 
the paintings in the world, and that she 
and he were stranded on some desert isle 
with nature only around them. 

"I have nothing to say against the 
Flemish, Italian, or pre-Eaphaelite school,'' 
she goes on, biting her lip to control a 
smile at his visible disgust at the conven- 
tional turn the conversation has taken, 
" but, of course, each nature must be fed 
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by its own. It is only the soul of French 
painting that satisfies me to my finest fibre, 
do you know. The sense of art is bom 
with one and cannot be acquired, and the 
special school we choose is a matter of 
temperament and race, is it not? just as 
one's favourite author is. The mob I know 
prefer the ItaUan ; but the mob is, after 
all, only the universal parrot that always 
echoes and never thinks." 

Lord Ennisford shrugs his shoulders 
impatiently, then resigns himself to listen. 
It is evidently her whim to harangue on 
art. She looks very pretty while her lips 
utter a tirade of which he firmly believes 
she does not understand a word herself. 
So he gives in to her, and determines to 
bide his time. 

"You shall teach, for save through 
feeling, I am an ignoramus about art," he 
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saj-s, with mock humility. " I know what I 
like, but am never certain just why I like 
it." Then his voice falls, alters, grows 
more grave as he adds : " I have had 
immense feeling for one or two pictures in 
my life ; " and as he speaks -inconsistent 
as he is — the lovely face beside him, the 
gorgeous paintings on' the walls seem to 
fade from his sight, and he sees another 
picture hanging leagues away in his 
home at Highcliffe — a picture showing 
a long beach of luminous sand, low bars 
of cloud, floating sea-gulls, and a hot 
flush of colour smites the pallor of his 
face. 

It is but for an instant, in another his 
gaze mechanically follows the little white 
hand and rests on Watteaus and Guides, 
the glowing scenery of Patel, the life figures 
of David, the master bits of Horace Vernet, 
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Ingres, Dclaroche and Claude Loraine, but 
he takes in none of their beauty. 

" You cannot judge of them by waxlight," 
Lady Aybner says at last, rather languidly. 
She is tired of this farce which she knows 
neither he or she care a jot about. 

Pictures forsooth I what man could look 
at them, the dumb senseless things with 
"life" glowing, leaping, bounding, and 
withal beautiful, courting his gaze ? 

" Do you care for music as well as for 
paintings?" he asks, resolved to consign 
himself to conventionalities for this evening 
only. 

" I sing," she replies, and dropping on to 
the music stool she begins. 

It is a Spanish love song, with passion and 
pathos and moonlight running through 
every bar of it, and it is sung with all the 
fervour and liquid assonance of the tropics. 
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Her voice is like herself, unworn, untouched 
by time or trouble, flexile, mellow, nothing 
can surpass its melody ; and he, who really 
loves music, grows unconscious of the power 
of the voice in the ineffable softness and 
passion which it expresses. 

It is not the music, it is herself which she 
impresses upon him with her singing. 

And yet it seems to him that he is dream- 
ing, for through this voice which so pervades 
him — or beyond it, he knows not which — 
he seems to hear another voice, faint and 
far as a linnet's, compared with the full, 
glorious one that thrills him so, and he hears 
it all too distinctly for his peace. 

" And by these holy yearnings — by these 
Eyes with tears so wet : 
I know there wells a spring of love through 
All my being yet ! " 

The words haunt him, and somehow, man 
of the world though he is, flirt, vaurien, a 
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great throb of compunction makes itself felt, 
and his blue eyes glisten with a positive tear 
under the soft waxlight. 

" Poor little . Frances ! " he thinks. " By 
Jove ! what a fool I was to come here ! " 

Nevertheless, he stays a little longer, and 
a little longer. Lady Aylmer has forgotten 
her treatise on art, and her subtle singing, 
and instead of a muse looks like a Venus, 
as she leans back indolently in a pose that 
would drive a sculptor into a phrensy of 
delight. The fragrance of her hair sweeps 
across Ennisford, and her wealth of beauty 
is within his reach. 

How he swears inwardly at conventionalities 
now! The conventionalities (he does not 
dream of calling it by a more serious name) 
that bids him sit apart and not so much as 
touch the hem of her garment. 

"Why did you refuse to make my 
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acquaintance in Paris that night ? " she 
questions, in a low voice with a tremolo of 
reproach in it that flatters him unconsciously. 

" I was afraid." 

" Afraid ! Of whom. Of your wife ? " 

A frown crosses his brow and he winces. 
He does not want to talk of his wife now, or 
think of her even ; besides, somehow he does 
not care for her name to be on Lady 
Aylmer s vermillion lips. 

" Afraid of myself I " he says, after a 
moment. 

" Is that true ? " 

" Quite true ! So help me heaven I Say ! 
do you doubt me ? Have you lived till now 
and never learnt that a man often fears to try 
and climb to the highest pinnacle of his 
desire, be it fame or fortune or bliss, lest he 
fall before he has even tasted it ? Don't you 
know what your face can do to a man ? " 
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She shakes her head, and the light glinting 
on it seems to turn each tress to living 
gold. 

" It can send him into a dream of Heaven, 
fire his soul with rapture, or drive him mad 
with disappointment and despair." 

He pauses, a little breathless ; sentiment 
is not any more in his line than it is in his 
confrhres. The age is too practical for it. 
He is a little surprised, too, at his own 
eloquence, mediocre though it be, and there 
is a minute's silence. 

Then she leans forward, puts her pretty 
hand, all sparkling with gems, on his arm 
and looks up in his face. 

" The last would never be your fate," she 
whispers, but he hears her of course. Men, 
even partially deaf men, contrive to hear 
any sort of incense to their vanity, if they 
can hear nothing else ; and this man is vain. 
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from the top of his hlond head to the sole 
of his well-made boot. His blue eyes kindle 
up into great fires, and his cheeks glow red to 
match, at her touch. 

" Do you know what you have done to 
me ? " he asks, slowly. 

She does not answer, but somehow her 
face seems to have come a little nearer to 
him, and through a bewildered haze, he sees 
nothing but a pair of lips, soft, red, madden- 
ing, a pair of eyes, blue as sapphires, lustrous 
as stars, with a passion in their liquid depths 
that stirs his pulse, and makes his senses 
whirl. It is a picture that brings oblivion 
of everything too, save of dangerous 
proximity. 

" ril tell you, I have only been married 

a few years, and I married for love. My 

wife loves me still, and it would break her 

heart to lose me ; and yet I hate her, be- 
voL. n. I 
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cause she seems to rise up between you 
and me." 

" When I entered this house to-night 
something told me of the end. It seems 
utter folly for a man in our world to go 
mad over a woman's face, doesn't it ? But 
believe me or not, as you will, I love you 
already, Edith — ^love you as I have never 
loved any one before ; and I swear that 
henceforth you will be the only woman in 
the world to me." 

She does not smile at his rhapsody, as he 
fully expects, for so many men say such 
things to her that she cannot feel for them, 
of course, he thinks. 

He watches her keenly, knowing that 
one line of ridicule or mirth on her mobile 
features will dash away all the sentiment 
that has sprung up in his breast like a 
gourd in the night ; but he can detect 
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nothing save a softer light in the wonderful 
eyes, a softer look on the scarlet mouth. 

She is a flirt to the backbone ; but now 
her usual coquettishness seems to have de- 
serted her. Perhaps she is conquered too 
it may be for an hour or a day only— or 
it may be for a lifetime. 

" Strange," she says, simply, ** that we 
should have felt the same at once to-night 
that 

" We," he interrupts, eagerly, catching 
her to him and holding her close; "say that 
again, Edith, is it we ? " 

Spinsters and matrons, when you read 

this do not frown, for, after all, this book 

is taken from life, and Lady Aylmer is, 

unfortunately, a type of many fashionable 

women; so if this little episode shows a 

certain laxity of' principle, it yet opens a 

phase of human nature with which most 
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of lis are forced to grow familiar if we live 
in the " world " many years. 

Lord Ennisford is not a whit worse, no 
more than he is a whit better, than the 
majority of our young " bloods," as our 
Yankee neighbours call them. He is weak, 
impressionable, open to advances, powerless 
to resist them ; and his teachers have been 
— women. 

Lady Aylmer looks once more at him. 
" He is handsome as a god," she had said, 
in her box at the Folies Parisienne. She 
thinks so now ; and it has never entered 
her imagination to control an impulse in 
all her life. 

She drops into his arms now like ripe 
and yielding fruit. Her eyes and lips seem 
to seek his, and amid the fever of the 
coming caress he involuntarily whispers, 
" What of Bertie ? " 
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" He was telegraphed for to-day from 
Vienna, and is gone," she answers care- 
lessly. 

" Thank God I " he says. 

Then he flings honour and loyalty, and 
everything that is good in him away to 
the four winds, and remembers only her. 

A feeling of positive relief comes to him 
when he stands, a little later, on the pave- 
ment, with the door in Stanhope Street 
closed behind him. The summer wind lifts 
the fair hair ojff his hot temples, and as he 
looks up at the sky a myriad of pale, holy- 
looking stars look down upon him. 

" A temptation direct from the devil," he 
says, angrily ; " but I ought to have re- 
sisted it — not only for Frances's sake, but 
for Bertie's. Poor boy ; if he only knew. 
Of course, she'll play me false some day; 
but no I " and his insensate vanity gets the 
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better of him, "I don't think she will. 
Somehow, I always find it easier to give 
up a woman than she finds it to give me 
up, worse luck." 

And as he thinks of Bella, with her 
scenes and her savageness, he grinds his 
heel on the ground. 

When he reaches his own house and 
mounts the staircase softly so as not to 
disturb his sleeping wife, he feels very 
criminal, especially when Lady En^isford 
half opens her brown eyes, and puts out 
her hand. 

" Kiss me, George," she says, sleepily. 

ShaU he ? 

It cuts both ways. He hardly likes to 
lose the taste of the other kiss ; it ..was so 
maddening, so sweet, and he hardly likes 
to desecrate his wife's pure lips .by touch- 
ing them. 
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But he cannot well refuse, so he stoops 
and drops a little caress, and for the life of 
him he cannot help thinking how wondrous 
tame it is by contrast. 
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CHAPTER Yn. 



LA KOZZE DI FIGARO. 



" Tout beaat j is not over fair 

Now in mine ejes, who am grown up wise ; 
The smell of flowers in all jour hair 

Allnres not now, no sigh replies 

If jonr heart sighs. 

Ton loved me, and jon loved me not 

A little, much, and overmuch. 
Will jou forget, as I forget ? 

Let all dead things be dead — none such 

Are soft to touch ! " 

BAEBIEBE" is out of the bill, 
after all, and they give " La Nozze 
di Figaro " in lieu of it. 

It seems ridiculous to say that this me- 
morable Thursday is an epoch in the life of 
a woman in Lady Ennisford's position, a 
position which, to outsiders, is generally 
associated with a thorough-bred phlegm, an 
easy languor, a supreme indifference, in 
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fact to all those vanities which interest the 
minds of mortals of a commoner mould. 

Nevertheless, for truth is stranger than 
fiction, she has thought of this evening at 
Covent Garden — aye, dreamt of it even — 
and taxed her little head and all her artistic 
taste to devise a costume which will make 
her a fitting companion for this handsome 
husband of hers, whom she, in company 
with many of her foolish sex, deify with 
attractions far beyond his deserts. 

In a tumult of excitement she enters the 
opera house, and she has so long been an 
absentee from it that it opens on her unac- 
customed eyes rather like a temple of en- 
chantment. 

To her, now such a neophyte in the 
fashionable world's pleasures and pranks, 
everything gives a new sensation. The very 
boxes rising tier upon tier, with their cur- 
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tains of satin and lace looped back to show 
the bedecked and bejewelled living beauties 
within ; the enormous galleries, upborne on 
the outstretched arms of Titans, and Cupids, 
and Venus's, and packed with human life 
to the lofty ceiling; the fluttering audience, 
the shimmer of fans, the running ripple of 
laughter and talk, all these have the 
spiciness of novelty to her, and how much 
these sights and sounds stamp themselves 
on her brain, she will not know until later, 
perchance, when they will come thronging 
in upon her memory, as a " date," a black 
day in the calendar of her life. 

No shadow has fallen upon to-day as yet. 
The delicious spring air, with its concomi- 
tants of a sky as blue and clear as Italia's 
own, and its fragrant moss roses and violets 
has given her a new sense of strength and 
buoyancy, till, with a poetical tendency of 
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thought, which nobody credits her with, 
she has fancied she felt just like Guido's 
" Aurora " must have done, moving about 
the clouds ; and (to descend from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, a process all flesh is 
heir to in this workaday world) her toilet 
for this momentous occasion is satisfactory. 
No market gardener's wife on an Easter 
Monday's outing has flouted herself in her 
gingham and cottons with greater anxiety 
as to appearance than this marchioness feels 
as she stands before her cheval glass eyeing 
the fit of her bodice and the swirl of her 
trailing skirt. 

She has elected to wear a delicate silvery 
grey satin, shadowed by a good deal of 
black chantilly, a bunch of scarlet pome- 
granite blossoms lie on her breast, and a 
costly chain of rubies — Lord Ennisford's 
first gift — glisten with a deep, slow fire 
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round her throat ; and, above all ! her hus- 
band vouchsafes his approval of her toilet ! 
What more can she desire ? — nothing, it ap- 
pears to her just now. In fact all the 
burden of life has rolled away from her 
heart as she sits in her grand tier box. 
She is Frances Clavering once more, and 
has no doubt nor fear, only a bliss and 
a hope infinite as she sits beside her 
lover ! 

" Oh, George," presently she whispers, glad 
to relieve the exuberance of her spirit on 
this, the legitimate bosom for all lier joys 
and woes, "I know it is very ridiculous, 
but I believe my idea of perfect happiness 
is to forget every pain and trouble, and be 

with you at the opera." 

" After all, what a child it is ! " he an- 
swers, with a decided touch of superiority 
in his tone, but he looks gratified, for he is 
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just the sort of man that is in the habit of 
being pleased with a rattle, tickled by a 
straw. 

*• I should like to be a child always — 
always ! " she murmurs. " It tires me so — 
makes me feel so awfully old to think and 
to feel ! " 

"On dismal subjects — yes. If you 
would only devote more time to amuse- 
ment and distraction, Frances." 

" I will — I really will I " she says. 

" That's right. That's what you ought to 
do," he replies, carelessly, looking round 
the house, and as he does so, a deep flush 
sweeps over his fair skin, which in the next 

instant grows pale. His wife, who is watch- 
ing him (she never tires of looking at him 
and admiring him), marks the change at 
once. 

" What is the matter, darling I " she cries, 
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anxiously. " You look as if you were going 
to faint ! " 

" But Fm not. It's only the insufferable 
heat. Thank goodness they are going to 
begin at last," he answers, curtly, as the 
curtain rises on the well-known scene — the 
chamber in Count Almaviva's castle, Figaro 
measuring the room, and Susanna trimming 
a hat with flowers. 

With a good many touches of healthy 
sentiment, " La Nozze di Figaro," like the 
majority of operas, is far from being wholly 
pure in tone ; but Lady Ennisford does not 
know this. Sh-e does not follow the libretto 
or always understand the action, but she 
shuts her eyes as she leans back in her 
corner, and listens absolutely to the music, 
which is all-in-all to her, |and when the cur- 
tain falls at the close of Figaro's song, she 
opens her eyes and comes back as if from 
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another world to look round the old 
one. 

" George," she s|iys, suddenly, " it muni be 
imagination, of course ; but it seems as if 
that lady, that one in that stage box, does 
nothing but stare at me ! It must be fancy, 
for of course, she can't want to look at me^ 
among all this beauty and fashion ! Who 
is she ? Do you know ? Her face is fami- 
liar, but I don't recollect where I have seen 
it ! " 

" It's Lady Aylmer," he says, indifferently, 
without looking up from the bill, which he 
is apparently studying with enormous in- 
terest, although he has seen this opera until 
he knows it by heart. " You saw her one 
evening at the theatre in Paris. Bertie 
introduced me to her a short time ago, and 
I suppose I must make a duty visit to her 
box before the next act. Will you have the 
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libretto, Frances ? it will amuse you, per- 
haps," and putting it on her lap, he is gone 
before she can reply. 

In another moment or two he appears in 
the stage box, the occupants of which are 
visible to everyone in the crowded house, 
for they sit well forward, and have no desire, 
like the violet, to blush unseen. 

The central figure is of course Lady 
Aylmer. 

Her white shawl, heavily embroidered in 
silver, is thrown back, revealing gauze- 
veiled arms and shoulders and an alabaster 
neck, gleaming with jewels. 

Three stars of brilliants scintillate and 
flash in her hair, and her face is at its best, 
a little pale perhaps, but the pallor but 
adds to the dazzling effect of her deep 
purple eyes, purple as the autumn night, 
and her dewy red lips. 
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Her companion, Elizabeth Payne, sits 
beside her, a sorry contrast, in her prim, 
plain, uninviting middle age, to the other's 
perfect beauty; and an elderly Croesus 
whose wealth and amours are about equal 
in extent, occupies the seat by Lady Aylmer, 
which he vacates, however, obsequiously on 
the advent of " the swell." 

Lady Ennisford, who has made but few 
acquaintances in this, her first real season 
in town, feels rather lonely and neglected, 
and tries to fix, with wifely obedience, her 
attention on the libretto, which still lies on 
her lap, but she cannot control her eyes 
from straying ever and anon to the sight 
which almost confronts them. 

A little wonderment too is added to other 
conflicting feelings as she looks — for it is 
diflScult to realise that the man in the stage 
box is the same man who was sitting by her 

VOL. n. K 
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side a few moments back, languid, inert, 
even a little moody. He is positively 
radiant with animation now. And what a 
superb pair they make — ^he and she ! so 
thinks poor Uttle Lady Ennisford. She 
cannot help noticing the fact, however dis- 
tasteful and mortifying it may be, and she 
has not a scrap of prejudice or narrow- 
mindedness about her, so is fain to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of attractions over her 
own. 

" How handsome he is ! " she murmurs, 
eyeing him wistfully, and however good and 
pure she is, she is but flesh and blood, after 
all ; and flesh and blood, with the senses 
appertaining to it, linger on the broad, 
stalwart shoulders and the haughty head, 
with its rings of closely-clinging fair hair, 
the keenly cut features, the eyes blue as 
forget-me-nots, of the man who belongs to 
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her. But does he ? this is a query which 
obtrudes itself whether she will or no. 
Does he realise that in the eyes of God and 
man he is hers, hers only, for the term of 
their natural existence, or was it all rubbish, 
a farce, a dream, a lie, that ceremony of 
marriage enacted four years ago at St. 
Peter's church ? 

Well ! well ! with all her love and rever- 
ence for religion, her pure and earnest 
belief in sacred things, she cannot help a 
doubt, a sceptic feeling creeping into her 
mind, as she looks and looks, not with a 
bold, cool, level stare, as many wives would 
give, but timidly and covertly, and under- 
stands about him and the woman beside 
him. 

Why has God made her so beautiful ? she 

wonders, with a sickening sense of her own 

'want of loveliness. 

K 2 
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The masses of golden chestnut hair, the 
magnolia skin with its roseleaf tinge — ^for 
Lady Aylmer is no longer pale — the lovely 
drooping heavily-fringed lids with the eyes 
half lifted, large, purple and alluringly soft. 

" Such eyes ! positively melting as she 
looks at him ! and he looks as if there were 
not another woman in the world but her ! 
Why did I come here ? I might have 
known ! " and, cowering back in her chair^ 
Lady Ennisford shuts her eyes close to the 
vast throng that had suddenly seemed to 
swerve before her vision like a cruel wreck 
at sea, while she drifted out with it — where, 
she neither knew nor cared. 

" I see Lady Ennisford is with you to- 
night," says Lady Aylmer to her visitor. 
" She goes out very seldom, doesn't she ? Is 
it because she finds home such a Paradise?"" 
and having no veneration for a" home '^ 
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herself, a little ghost of a sneer accompanies 
her remark. 

" I suppose it is," he answers, quickly ; 
and he rather likes the world to think that 
even his own wife appreciates him properly 
and is willing to lie at his feet all day long 
in that attitude of slavish adoration which 
it is his wish that all women should do. 
" But she isfanatica per la mudca^ and so 
she has exerted herself for this one 
evening." 

"I should so enjoy knowing her, she 
looks so thoroughly good," Lady Aylmer 
answers urbanely. Goodness and plain- 
ness are so closely associated in her mind 
that she cannot understand them as aught 
but twin. " It is scarcely right, too, that I 
should have the husband's acquaintance 
without the wife's," she adds, with a show of 
prudery that rather amuses him, though at 
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the same time he is slightly perplexed, and 
does not reply all at once. 

This woman's beauty has ensnared and 
maddened him, and he is loth to do or say 
anything that may cause a breach between 
them, but still Lady Ennisford is his wife, 
and she must not know everybody. Another 
thing, Lady Aylmer is not on the visiting 
list of his mother-in-law, that model matron, 
the Duchess of Sandowne, and, to save 
trouble and discussion. Lady Ennisford has 
followed that list strictly, knowing she could 
not err if she did so, and we are all aware 
of what stupendous importance this same 
visiting list is to the ladies of the upper 
current. 

"I have no doubt my wife will be 
charmed to make your acquaintance, who 
wouldn't?" he murmurs, with ineffable 
softness. " Just now she is not very strong 
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and quite unable to receive, Tm afraid 1 " 
and as he speaks, he glances at his own 
box, and thinks how horribly insignificant, 
and even ugly, Frances looks. He is sorry 
that he has not insisted on her going to 
Elise's or Swaebe's for something more 
resplendent than that quakerish grey satin, 
on the principle of fine feathers making 
fine birds. At any rate a more piquante 
toilette might reflect a little lustre upon its 
wearer, and give her some individuality 
and colour, which even the bunch of pome- 
granate blossoms utterly fail to do. She is 
so unstylish, is poor Frances, and she is his 
— wife — and must be looked at and judged 
as such, only he has not had the slightest 
idea that she would be judged and looked 
at by Lady Aylmer's purple eyes this night. 
He had heard the latter say that she seldom 
shed the splendour of her presence on the 
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opera on extra nights, and had rejoiced 
inwardly that he had arranged to do Darby 
and Joan on one of these. But when he 
had seen his new passion come into her 
box he had forgotten everything, the hot 
blood leapt up in his face, and Coven t 
Garden, and all the world, in fact, had 
changed to him, in the light of this one 
presence. 

Of course he lingered on to the very last 
moment. Seconds to him, it seemed like 
hours to his wife, whose " will " alone keeps 
her from fainting, though will is another 
attribute it is the fashion of everybody to 
deny her. If it had been weaker, however, 
she would have certainly passed into uncon- 
sciousness, and thereby made a " scene," 
even though the Titans and Cupids and 
Venus's had sprung from their founda- 
tions, and tiers upon tiers of humanity had 
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shot into space; and "a scene" was a 
thing that Lord Ennisford especially 
abhorred, and he would never have forgiven. 
After all, taking it in the abstract, he was 
doin^ no unusual act. The boxes around 
were brimful of men paying their devoirs to 
the fair occupants, and airing their smiles 
and pretty speeches from one to another, 
and perhaps if Lady Ennisford had not 
existed these last four years in " the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot " phase, 
some of these irresistible gentlemen, with 
an amplitude of shirt front and irre- 
proachable manners and button-holes, might 
have put in an appearance, and she would 
not have felt so thoroughly " alone " and 
miserable, as she sat like a little stone image, 
her face greyish to match the satin of her 
dress, and her eyes immovably fixed on the 
tableau opposite, while quelled emotion, and 
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passion had faded from perception, leaving 
it unerring in its gaze. 

" To think that Bella, with her gaunt 
figure and hard, ugly features, has made 
me so miserable at times, and so jealous ! " 
she murmurs to herself; "I see now the 
woman who has it completely in her power 
to rob me of everything. I know it ! " 

The second act begins just as she has 
come to this conclusion, and, strange 
coincidence with her thoughts, the Countess 
sits alone in the ante-chamber of Almaviva's 
castle, singing her doleful ditty : — 

Could*st thou, Love, one hope restore me, 
Calmed were sorrow, and lulled my sigh, 

Teach a spouse the faith he swore me, 
Or an outcast heart to die ! " 

At this moment Lord Ennisford returns to 
his vacant seat, into which he drops with 
a sort of white defiance on his features. 
He has expected rather to be greeted 
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with a little wistful, yearning, deprecating 
face, and perhaps — but he hopes to goodness 
not — with a shower of reproachful tears, 
and consequently comes prepared to meet 
these with the most annihilating manner 
and tone. Instead, he sees a hard, stony 
face, such as he has never seen before in 
the four years of his marriage life. Her 
face looks not only grey, but pinched and 
shrunken, as if Lady Ennisford had grown 
years older in this one night, and it is not 
an appetissant metamorphosis, truly I 

She asks no single question, and makes 
no allusion to his fair one with the golden 
locks, but sits, hedged in, as it were, by a 
wall of icy, unbending reserve, and withal 
a little soupqon of imperial dignity, which 
is quite novel in her. 

He feels rather small and " taken down," 
as if his premeditated grandeur has gone 
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for nought, and that he is even placed 
rather at a disadvantage. Frances does not 
act at all like a foolish, loving, jealous 
child, angry yet ready to kiss the hand 
that smites her — not a bit of it. She 
looks more like a Nemesis — or, at aay 
rate, a woman who is aware that she has 
occasion to hold her own. She does not 
either accuse him of anything, so that he 
has no excuse for pitching into her, and 
this in itself aggravates him. 

"Something has put you out, little 
woman ! " he says, presently, with an off- 
hand air of attempted jocularity ; " you 
surely cannot have grown so rustic in the 
country as to forget the duties of a man in 
town, and that he is obliged to go and do 
the civil to people whether he likes or no. 
You look just as if I had committed some 
crime and frozen your blood with horror." 
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** I felt rather dull in your absence, that's 
all," she answers quietly enough, but the 
prettiness and softness of her usual accents 
have all gone out, and her voice sounds 
hard and concentrated. 

"Well, if you hadn't chosen to immure 
yourself you would have had some fellows to 
speak to, I dare say!" he jerks out, impa- 
tiently ; " but for God's sake don't look like 
that here I You are a sight for anybody ; 
and your face looks bleached ! " he adds, 
angrily, vexed with the consciousness that 
Lady Aylmer has her lorgnon turned fully 
upon them, and conscious also that his wife 
has cause for deeper complaint than mere 
absence from her opera box. 

So he tries what he calls to himself the 
" conciliatory dodge." 

"Let me tell you a little about Lady 
Aylmer, Frances. She is really very 
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charming and agreeable — quite clever and 
spirituelle, in fact ! She was very empresse 
in her inquiries after you, and is most 
anxious to know you — but " 

" / don't want to know A^r," Lady Ennis- 
ford interrupts quickly, with a new-born 
decision in her manner that annoys him and 
irritates him. So he forgets discretion and 
his desire to conciliate, and says, mean- 
ingly : 

" Well, it will be your loss ! " 

" And not hers — je m'en doute pas I " she 
replies a little buUenly. "Where is her 
husband now ? " 

" In India, She was married to Aylmer 
when she was quite a child. He bought 
her, I fancy, for of course no woman could 
care for him ? He is such a Lothario ! " 

"She knew that, I suppose, when she 
swore to love him ? " 
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Lord Ennisford glances at her askance 
as she makes this trite remark. Good 
gracious, what a little prude she is, and he 
falls to wondering where on earth she can 
have picked up such obsolete notions — ^just 
as if she had stepped out of the Ark. 
Mamma Sandowne is very immaculate, very 
righteous, but very old-fashioned, and her 
offspring certainly take after her. 

*^ Don't lots of women marry men for 
what they have, and not for what they 
are ? " he asks, shortly, " that is if they are 
not such bits of perfection as aome people ! " 
and for the life of him he cannot conceal a 
sneer. " After all, Lady Aylmer is no 
worse than Lady Ainsworth or Lady 
Deserton, who are * the thing ' in town, and 
get to the best houses, though she may 
be young and impulsive, and apt to do that 
in haste which she repents at leisure. She 
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is vioitie Creole I have heard, and that 
may be responsible for her being a little 
bizarre and different to other women." 

" I think she shows her race in her 
manner," Lady Ennisford observes calmly, 
coolly surveying the object in question 
through her glass. Jealousy has braced up 
her nerves, and, as a rule, when one feels 
much, one does not shew it. 

" Yes," he says, waxing quite fluent on a 
matter that just now interests him more 
than any other, " she does show her race. 
She is all curves and softness, the effect of 
climate, as well as of temperament, you 
know ! She was born and bred in the 
South, and has its peculiarities; always 
liiigeriiig on the past yet perfectly conscious 
of the present ; full of sentiment, esprit, 
yet quick of perception ; soft in character, 
but lively and good at repartee; with a 
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wonderful instinct for art and with a 

delicious voice like Well, she beats 

the Diva hollow ! " 

" And where did you become so well up 
in the category of Lady Aylmer's attrac- 
tions?" 

" Where ? Oh, in town— of course ! " 
" Where does she live ? " 

" In Stanhope Street, No. " 

" I don't want to know the number. It 
is not likely I shall ever go to her house, or 
she come to mine. Mamma would never 
forgive me for it." 

" Eeally I Well, if / wish any acquaint- 
ance of mine to come to my house I shall 
not wait for the Duchess of Sandowne's 
opinion on the matter. So, in case it might 
be required, 120 is Lady Aylmer's num- 
ber," he says, so coldly and sternly that she 
actually shivers. 

VOL. II. L 
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*' Lady Aylmer looks just as I fancy 
Frenchwomen I have read about do — the 
women who live for pleasure only." 

He gives a low, mocking laugh. 

"It is only your narrow Puritan mind 
that judges her," he says dictatorially. " She 
cannot be a Puritan in aspect or anything ; 
those sort of women are not made to weigh 
each word and clip each feeling until 
nothing is left but a few hard, dry husks, 
which are not worth picking up ! I really 
doubt if she could in any phase comprehend 
you. But if you should ever know her, I 
dare say you'll end by being bosom 
friends." 

" I — I shall never know her, never like her, 
George I You know that it is impossible ! 
I couldn't if I would. I — ^I am afraid of 

her ! " 

And suddenly the little cold voice quivers 
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with its burden of unshed tears, and rising, 
Lady Ennisford busies herself with her 
wraps, in order to hide the big bitter drops 
that course one another slowly down her 
pale cheeks. 

"I am more than ever astonished at Lord 
Ennisford's choice," Elizabeth Payne says, 
energetically. " What can he have seen in 
her? Love must be blind indeed." 

*' Love I — Bessie, you are a fool / " laughs 
Lady Aylmer, though she bites her lips the 
next moment angrily. " You prim old maids 
are always th hiking about love. Don't you 
know that such men as Lord Ennisford 
haven't the smallest idea of what the word 
means. Poor little thing! What a stony 
stare she gave me ; but I am sure I wish 
her no harm ; I would rather not hurt her, 
only how preposterous for such a woman to 
think for one moment that she can wholly 

L 2 
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possess such a man ! The sooner that she 
finds out that she cannot, and makes up her 
mind to bear the inevitable, the better it 
will be for her." 

" Couldn't you let some one else waken 
her ? " Elizabeth Payne asks, quietly, 
" you would be all the happier for it by- 
and-by. You see you'll soon get tired of 
him and throw him over, but that soon 
will be too late for — her 1 " 

Lady Aylmer pulls on her silver embroid- 
ered shawl with an impatient hand, and 
shrugs her fair shoulders. 

" What on earth do you mean by that, 
Bessie ! " she asks, curtly. " Do you really 
imagine that I am going to forego all the 
triumph and pleasure and excitement I have 
promised myself, and let that horrid Wal- 
singham-Temple clique laugh at me — just 
to * minister to a mind diseased.' Not for 
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Joseph, my good girl ! Lord Ennisford's 
mine — par droit de conquete^ and not a 
dozen wives shall interfere between my 
property and me ! and he is so nice, Bessie, 
and as handsome as a — god ! " 

"Handsome is as handsome does," and 
as Miss Payne quotes this hackneyed and 
homely proverb, she looks across* the house 
suddenly, and sees the tearful brown eyes 
and white quivering lips of Lady Ennisford. 

" God help her ! " she mutters under her 
breath, " for Edith won't I " 




CHAPTER Vm. 
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** Some, who the depths of eloquenee have foaod. 
In the mmaTigable stzeam are drovned." 

[O men on earth it belongs only to 
deserve success, not to secure it ! " 
These words from one of the opposition ring 
through Lady Ennisford's brain, as she takes 
her seat in the gallery. Lord Ennisford is 
to make his maiden speech to-day. This 
event has been a great excitement in 
Charles Street, especially to his wife. Li 
uttering for himself will he speak for her 
also, she wonders; in his love of truth 
and justice will he represent her, who must 
be silent. 

TheSandownes are tremendous politicians. 
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and she has been brought up in enormous 
reverence for the Houses. 

Anyone that glances at her sees only a 
slight, almost fragile, looking woman — a good 
deal worn in feature for one so young, and 
very pale, almost to pallor, as she sits per- 
fectly upright and motionless, but she is a 
paradox, like many of her sex. 

Shrinking in temperament, she still 
possesses every quality for a moral heroine. 
Had she been a man, no moral or mental 
qualification would be needed to cause her 
to stand in the vanguard, battling for 
truth and right against might — one of the 
precious few against the potent and perni- 
cious many. 

She gazes down with pardonable curiosity 
on the men below ; and some of them arc 
well worth looking at. 
^ In these days mental and personal 
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individuality mark the House a good deal. 
There is the member for SuUerton, a little 
unimposing figure, with an air of aggressive- 
ness about it, an insolent and imperious 
tongue, clever but coarse, and on occasions 
teeming with a ribald wit that repulses 
even while it invokes a smile. Darnell with 
his dark beauty and dramatic eloquence; 
Southcote, radiant with laughter and sar- 
casm, the sparkling frontlets of his granite 
nature; a noble Marquis, full of dull, un- 
conciliatory tirade ; Sharplin, passionate 
and energetic ; White, subtle and wise and 
cool, and a serene optimist ; another mem- 
ber for Sullerton, bloated, heavy jowled, 
replete with defiance and scepticism ; while 
He with the illuminated face, the scimitar 
flashing wit, the voice with beguiling music 
in its tones, has succumbed to the final fiat^ 
ceded his crown to the " Grand Old 
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Man," and slumbers in well-earned peace 
and rest beneath his favorite yellow prim- 
roses. 

By-and-by, when Lord Ennisford rises, 
his wife leans over to listen with bated 
breath. His face is flushed, but his voice 
floats through the House clear and even 
melodious, ,and no matter what it utters, 
the harmony of its vibrations makes it 
agreeable to listen to. 

He has kept the pith of his speech dark, 
so far as his household are concerned — for 
what do women know or care about politics ? 
He thinks Bella might, perchance — but as for 
Frances, it would be high Dutch to her ears, 
but he is mistaken, for Lady Ennisford is 
really more up in such things than Bella, 
and her nervousness for him is far greater 
than his nervousness for himself. 

Not for compromise ; oh, surely not for 
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compromise ! " her soul cries, in mute pro- 
test, as the first sentences fall on her ear. 
** I don't hear aright ! I am sure I don't ! " 
she murmurs, half aloud, as she impetuously 
pushes her bonnet strings back and leans 
more forward. 

But she hears all too clearly ; the excited 
colour fades slowly from her face, and at 
last she draws back and sits as motionless as 

a marble image, to the very end of his speech. 
" After all, what did I want ? " she thinks ; 
" only truth because it is truth, honour 
because it is honour, justice because it is 
justice! And what does Ennisford say? 
Would he see the Church dishonoured, foul 
unbelief encrust the people's mind, the 
Almighty offended. He is my husband, 
but, pray Heaven ! other visions may be 
clearer than his, other views nobler, 
grander, other minds equal to destroying 
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tlie devil, wliora some of these men would 
set in our midst ! " 

Could the commingled thought, emotion 
and prescience of this simple woman's brain 
have taken an utterance, some of the crude 
men below would have listened breathlessly 
as men listened in the ages agone to the 
words of the inspired Sybil. 

She is only a shnple unworldly woman, 
this little Lady Ennisford, who has made no 
mark in the fashionable world by her 
beauty or intellect ; but her very simplicity 
and unworldliness make her recoil from this 
horrible truckling with right, this hesitation 
to crush in a giant grasp atheism and schism, 
and all the horrors that follow. 

And when the debate is over, she rises 
from her seat, very pale, with a dazed look 
in her eyes, for though " right " has won, 
Lord Ennisford is one of the minority. 
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^^Good gracious! think of such a man 
having such a face as that staring at him 
during his first speech/' Lady Aylmer says, 
in a stage whisper, to the lady next her ; and 
Lady Ennisford hears this as she is on tli-^ 
point of moving. She pauses, a flush stain- 
ing her cheek and throat, and looks down 
once more on her husband, to whom Addle- 
stone, grand orator and agitator, is talking 
impressively, for much has been expected 
and not a little demanded bv the Liberal 
party of this young recruit. Had he the 
heart, the courage, to devote his powers to 
the despised minority in this question of 
right and wrong ? Had he mental insight 
to see that, in the nature of things, minori- 
ties were really more intellectual than 
multitudes — that intellect is ever at work, 
sapping numerical force? Had he the 
spiritual prescience to foresee the final 
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triumph of the minority through the in- 
evitable cumulative force of the right ? 

He has proved he had all these by his 
speech, but all the reward he has is Addle- 
stone's favour, and that, they say, is as 
capricious as a woman's. Some of the 
members are making their way quickly out. 
One member is sawing the! air with his arm, 
and making futile efforts, with a feeble voice, 
to penetrate the roar of the House, which 
is " making up " for the dead silence of a 
short while back, and in this moment Lady 
Ennisford slips away. 

Lady Aylmer has a new friend with her, 
a boon companion whose acquaintance she 
made at Florence. She is an American, a 
little shady in character, and with a dark 
and piquante face that makes a capital 
contrast to the fair, golden-haired beauty. 

" Tell me," she says, in her pretty little 
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twang, as these two settle themselves com- 
fortably in Lady Aylmer's neat, dark green 
brougham, " about that man that spoke, 
the one that made his first speech, you 
know. He is first rate ! And you say that 
dreadfully inferior woman in the gallery 
was his wife ! Why ! she looks like a help 
— do you know ! How does she happen to 
be his wife ? It was just a plant, I guess ! " 
" No ; only another of those wretched 
cases of which we see so many ! " Lady 
Aylmer sighs sentimentally. "A lion mated 
with a mouse — an eagle with a little house- 
sparrow. Poor Lady Ennisford is a very 
harmless little creature, I believe," she goes 
on, with the intention of being intensely 
benevolent in her remarks, " there is no 
harm whatever in her, except the harm she 
does in being his wife ! She evidently does 
not agree in his politics, but it doesn*t 
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matter, for she cannot influence him an 
atom, I am sure. What a pity that such 
a splendid man has no one to do the 
honours properly for him, isn't it? " 

"You take up his cause pretty hot," 
Arabella Drake says, with a twinkle in her 
black eyes ; " I guess you are rather 
sweet on him yourself, or you would nt 
be so commiserating ! " 

"Of course I shouldn't, if he had a 
different wife ! When one does meet a man 
worth looking at and speaking to, it seems 
such a pity to see his wife hanging round 
his neck like a millstone ! " 

" She looks delicate ; she'll go out like 
the snuff of a candle." 

" Oh no, she won't ! Those puny, chronic, 
ailing little creatures never die. There 
ought really to be some other mode of 
relief in such cases than death. I don't 
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believe any law ought to bind a man and a 
woman together who don't assimilate. I 
think husbands and wives ought to be 
taken like houses — on three, five or seven 
years' lease. Don't you ? " 

"I guess three years would be long 
enough — at least I had enough of Washing- 
ton Drake before half that time was up ! " 

" And so I had of Aylmer — three days 
was enough of him I He is such an unmiti- 
gated brute — swears like a trooper, and as 
to actresses 

"Good looking?" 

" Not a bit." 

" Is he fond of you ? " 

"Hates me like poison — almost as much 
as I do him. You cannot think how nicely 
Lord Ennisford speaks of his wife ; I like 
men who do that I " 

" Does he care for her ? " 
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" In a way ! " She thinks the sun rises 
and sets in him, and she is perfectly devoted 
to their children, he says. When he speaks 
of her it is in the most devoted way ; but it 

is not what he says, or what she says, but 
what he is and what she is, that tells the 
sad story. You see it at once, when you 
look at him ! " 

" After all, do you know, I think its sad- 
der when you look at her,' Mrs. Washington 
Drake remarks, decisively, with her Yankee 
'cuteness. " Half a glance tells you that he 
has a thousand resources and amusements, 
and she has none. In losing him, she 
would lose all, I guess ; but in losing her 
the world would yet be before him, full 
of other worlds in the shape of women 
to conquer, that's about it I Now isn't it 
so?" 

" Perhaps," says Lady Aylmer. 

VOL. n. M 
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And a little silence ensues, then Mrs. 
Drake asks, 

"What. has become of that young blood 
who used to hang about you at Vienna — 
Lord Herbert Graham, wasn't he called ? " 

"He is at Vienna still," is the curt 
answer. 

" He hadn't a bad-looking figure-head 
for a man I He and Lord Ennisford might 
be Siamese twins, do you know." 

" He . is Lord Ennisford's younger bro- 
ther." 

" My I that's bad 1 You had better leave 
Lord EmiisfoTd to his wife, I guess." 

And Lady Aylmer does not ask why. 
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CHAPTER DC. 

MEN ARE INCONSISTENT CREATURES. 

" *Tia the eternal law, 
That first in beauty should be first in might." 

lADY ENNISFOED wakens next 
morning with a dull consciousness 
of some coming ill, and when first Aurora 
streaks the grey dawn with her rosy fingers, 
they haunt her — those heartless slighting 
words of Lady Aylmer in the gallery, and 
as she sits softly smoothing May's bright 
curls, so like her father's, and looking into 
Chester's sweet wistful eyes, she tries to 
plan her best course of action with regard 
to this Philistine — this formidable enemy in 
the camp — ^whose attractions, she knows 

now, have made a deep, if only an 

m2 
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evanescent, impression on her husband, 
and she sighs as she measures the height 
of the ground she must attain, or else 
submit to be crushed under the triumphant 
car of her foe and rival. 

*' I have not her beauty, but I am your 
mother," she says, kissing the little ones, 
who look at her wonderingly, while Chester 
puts up two soft hps and brushes off the 
tears that glisten on her lashes. " I am his 
wife ; he may be fickle, fond of the world, 
a slave to beauty, but he will not — ^he 
surely cannot, forget the fact that I am his 
Avife long enough to let him turn quite to 
one who wants to lure him away from me. 
She laughs at me, looks down on me, thinks 
me unworthy of him. Well, she is right to 
:a certain extent; he is so handsome and 
clever, and all the world admires him, but 
who so much as I ? By the right of the 
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love I have for him, he is mine and mine 
only I ril go with him wherever I can, I'll 
begin by going to the Annerdales ball to- 
night ; only, can I bear to meet her there ? " 
she asks herself, rather dubiously. 

"I want to go to the Annerdale's ball 
to-night, George, if you think I can make 
myself look nice enough for such a grand 
affair!" she says an hour or two later. 
" Swaebe sent a new dress yesterday, coral 
and white lace, and the loveliest water lilies 
for trimmings ; do you think it will do ? '* 
and she lifts up her eyes with a half- 
enquiring, half-wistful expression in them, to 
mark how he takes her proposition. 

And this is how he takes it. 

One keen regard, an almost invisible 
shrug of the shoulders, then he sings in a 
low voice : 

"For she's so fond of pleasure ihat she 
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cannot be a nun ! " while the veriest shadow 
of a shade rests on his sunny blue orbs. 

" Are you laughing at me, Greorge ? " 

" Laughing ! Of course not ! Only isn't it 
a new role for you to take up — a frequenter 
of festive halls." 

"I don't want to go, dear, I would far 
rather, ever so much rather spend the even- 
ing here alone with you, if you would not 
mind staying with me," she answers quickly, 
hoping very much agsdnst hope that he wiU 
agree. As she sees no sign of acquiescence, 
she adds, " But as you are sure to go to 
this ball, I should like to go too. Don't 
you want me to, George ? " 

This in a tremolo that portends a shower. 

The gods forfend! he thinks, for if 
there's anything he dislikes it is a lachry- 
mose woman. 

Certainly — ^I shall be delighted," he 
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hastens to say, with an unblushing want 
of veracity. Since it appears inevitable, 
he can but put the best face on the matter, 
only he would like to swear a little, just 
to relieve his feeUngs. " I am afraid you 
will not enjoy yourself over much, how- 
ever. You see, you don't care to dance, 
and a ball is so different from an afternoon 
thing, when the whole business is cram- 
ming and jamming and talking I Prepare 
to be a wallflower, my dear I " 
" My dear I " 

Of all things, these two words are the 
very worst and the most ominous sign in 
the marital atmosphere. " My dear " be- 
tokens indifference, if not dislike. It is, 
as a rule, a horrid little false mode of 
address, covering under a cloak of affec- 
tion a world of hypocrisy. 
A pity, too, since nothing can be sweeter 
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or more sincere than *' my dear " from the 
honest lips of some ploughboy, to whom 
that inevitable school board has not taught 
the false ways of a higher class along with 
his A B C. 

As Lady Ennisford hears it now she 
detects the jarring note in the beloved 
voice, but is too much in love herself to 
resent. 

"I don't mind a bit being a wall- 
flower ! " she replies, cheerfully ; *• I can 
look at you dancing — ^I shall like that ! " 

" Cela selon I " he says, fixing a quick, 
searching glance once more on her, and 
remembering that he and Lady Ayhner 
are engaged half-a-dozen deep. 

"And you wiU come and speak to me 
sometimes — won't you, darling! that will 
quite keep me from feeling isolated ! " 

" Oh, of course ! " he replies, more than 
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ever puzzled at her evident determination 
to go — her " infernal pertinacity," he calls 
it, to himself. Somehow at first, when she 
broached the subject, he had fancied it 
was only a passing whim, but he sees 
now that she is earnest enough, and this 
particular ball, to which he has looked 
forward with more than ordinary pleasure, 
assumes quite another aspect in his eyes. 

"I thought at first I should not be 
able to get a dress in time ; then I sud- 
denly remembered Swaebe's, which Louise 
had carefully stowed away, knowing how 
seldom I deck myself out in such vanities. 
I think you will like it. And if I only 
look well in your eyes I don't care to 
please any one else, you know I '* 

She says it all so nicely, with such 
childlike truth and simplicity, that, in 
spite of his vexation, he cannot find it 
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in his heart to be captious and disagree- 
able. 

• " You know that you always look well 

to me, Frances," he says, kindly, with an 

honest attempt at ^ gallantry — if only to 

hide his disgust at her intention — and she 

answers him by a grateful smile. 

He is not really ashamed of her per- 
sonally, as she fancies. 

If she is not strictly pretty, she has the 
unmistakable cachet of aristocracy on her : 
a little, sleek, brown head ; " tiny, shell-like 
ears, and exquisite hands and feet, all of 
which are decidedly blue blood points. 

But he feels that her presence will be 
a dreadful restriction on himself. 

He has been knocking about lately, so 
much alone, and has been the object of 
worship to so many women, just as if he 
was a gay bachelor Lothario, that it 
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suddenly strikes him it may be awkward 
to personate the conquering hero with 
those great, brown, guileless eyes of his 
wife's looking on ; and yet he certainly 
does not care to be dethroned simply 
because it is her whim and pleasure to 
have an outing. 

"Bella! can't you talk Frances out of 
this fancy of going to the Annerdale's 
to-night ? " he asks, pausing at the door 
of her room. 

He looks remarkably, even unusually, 
handsome, lounging against the wall, in his 
careless, insouciant manner, but with his for- 
get-me-not eyes all ablaze with annoyance. 

"You see, she has been mewed up so 
long at home, that the devil-a-bit an 
acquaintance has she got, and I shall 
have to be in attendance all night — lively 
Darby and Joan arrangejnent, isn't it? 
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You could persuade her out of it if you 
Uked ! " 

Bella looks up from her newspaper. 
She has been poring over the debates, 
and as Bradlaugh has her intense sym- 
pathy, her face is unbecomingly flushed 
and her grey eyes gleam with hot par- 
tisanship in a hideous cause. 

" I wouldn't, if I could ! " she says, im- 
periously. " Why should I, pray ? Let 
your wife go and see with her own eyes 
the truth, and nothing but the truth ! I 
could have told her, years and years age, 
the stuff you are made of, but she would 
not have believed it! If nothing will 
satisfy her but the sight of her own eyes, 
let her go and use them ! I don't think 
she will care to go to another ball with 
you I " 

"What on earth do you mean?" he 
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asks, with a decided frown puckering his 
forehead and with the hot blood sweep- 
ing over his face. " I should like to know 
what you are driving at ! " 

'•Bah! you know very well what I am 
driving at, my lord ! You are desperately 
in love with that Aylmer woman, and 
yon ought to be ashamed to steal your 
brother's mess of pottage 1 That you 
would be in love with somebody beside 
your wife was, of course, only a matter 
of time — I knew thai from the beginning! 
You are as unstable as water ! You 
haven't a scrap of backbone ; and if there's 
anything mean and despicable in this world 
it's a man without a vestige of conscience, 
or honour, or truth, or principle, or stead- 
fastness ! " 

He feels as if he could kill her in her 
insolence. It is a desperate temptation to 
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him to silence her tongue by a grip round 
her lean throat, but he restrains himself, 
tries to keep himself as cool as a cucumber, 
for he rather prides himself on the sang 
froid that is supposed to appertain to the 

noble Bramber blood. 

" So, this is your opinion of me ? " he 
asks with a careless smile, that irritates lier 
far more than any recrimination or violence 
could do. 

"It is!" she glares, "Frances does not 
credit you with what you are. She believes 
that if she goes with you, her sacred presence 
will keep you from danger, poor little 
idiot ! '* 

" How dare you speak like this of Lady 

Ennisford ? " he asks, haughtily, drawing 

himself up to the full extent of his six feet 

two inches, and looking like a king as he 

gazes down on this bold defiant outspoken 
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woman, who leans back in her chair, 
with her pale eyes never so much as 
flinching one whit under his angry 
regard. 

" How dare you act so to Lady Ennisford ? " 
she says, with a mocking voice, " she and I 
shall soon be in the same boat. We shall 
drift off together. It will be pleasant er for 
me than it was before, as I shall have 
her company." 

" You are a fool, a lunatic, Bella ! " he 
answers, contemptuously, not caring to trust 
himself to say more, for he feels as if no 
castigation would be severe enough for 
her. 

She rises, and makes him a low sweeping 
curtsey. 

" Merci I Better to be a fool than a knave^ 
I think I At any rate, with all my faults, I 
don't go through life breaking faith right 
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and left, throwing dust in peoples' eyes, and 
persuading myself tliat I am anything but 
what I am ! I hate hypqcrisy and lies with 
all my soul ! " 

"Soul! I didn't think you had a soul!" 
he sneers, "seeing that you have never 
siown much interest in its welfare." 

" Insolent and ungenerous ! " she flashes, 
lifting up her large bony hand, so that for an 
instant he believes she is going to strike 
him, but she lets it fall slowly and turns 
away, and as he looks at her profile, he 
notices how much she is changed during 
these latter years. Her features, always 
hard, stand out now gaunt and wan, silver 
threads show up thickly in her black hair, 
her figure, tall and thin before, has the 
appearance of being ever so much taller and 
thinner, and her skin is like parchment in 
its dry sallow tints. 
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" The withered frame, the ruined mind, 
The wreck of passion left behind ; 
A shrivelled scroll, a scattered leaf. 
Seared by the autumn blast of grief," 

are lines that recur to him ; and as Lord 
Ennisford looks — something — a pity — a re- 
gret — a curious expression steals into his 
gaze. It may be after all not remorse for 
his share in this human hfe, but simply a 
wonderment that he has ever clasped this 
gaunt form in his arms, or kissed this hard 
worn face. 

Whatever it is, Bella catches it, and 
puts it down with that overweening 
vanity that seems to go hand in hand 
with ugliness to some soft feeling ia 
his breast. So she wheels back and,, 
planting herself before him, says, quietly :: 

" Don't be foolish to-night, Ennisford, and 
don't let a sudden compunction tie you to 
Frances' apron strings. Itwill only make 

VOL. n, " N 
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the snapping of them come harder to her 
by-and-by ! 

" Better to sink beneath the shock 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rock," 

Byron says, and I agree with him. But you 
prefer the mouldering process, you know, 
and it will be cruel kindness your encourag- 
ing her in the belief that you are all her 
fancy painted, when you are not." 

He does not answer, and, turning away 
abruptly, goes whistling some hvely opera 
bouffe air up the stairs, but when he reaches 
his own dressing-room, he closes the door 
with a dull thud that Bella hears and laughs 
at. She likes him to be angry — at any rate 
it is better than indifference. 

" To think that a couple of women, one 
milk and watery, and the other the devil 
incarnate, have it in their power to badger 
a man out of his life," he mutters, queru- 
lously, " Bella's the greatest nuisance of the 
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two, she'll split about Edith, there will be a 
scandal, Aylmer will go in for heavy costs, 
and I shall have a divorcee tacked on to me 
for the rest of my natural existence. Is the 
game worth the candle ? By Jove, I think 
it is ! " he winds up as Lady Aylmer's legion 
charms rise up before him. 

" Papa ! papa ! let me in ! " and his pet, 
his baby girl, kicks her tiny foot impatiently 
against the door. In a moment he opens 
it, and, taking the mite in his arms, kisses 
her fondly. 

She is the image of himself, and he 
admires and worships her accordingly. 

" Pretty watch, but no tic-tic," she Usps, 
playing with his watch chain ; and looking 
down he sees a plain gold locket in her 
chubby hand. 

His face first flushes, then pales ; and 

almost roughly taking the trinket from 

n2 
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the child's gra^p, he wrenches it off the 
chain, and flings it on the floor. 

Then he pulls out his handkerchief, and 
carefully wipes little May's fat fingers. 

" You must not have your hands defiled, 
any way," he mutters, while she looks on 
in surprise. 

"May's hands not dirty," she says, in- 
dignantly ; ^^ mamma washed them clean, just 
'cause I was coming to see oo." 

" Did she, my pet ? Well, even she can- 
not wash this clean," he says, picking up 

the locket and throwing it into a drawer. 

" This " is Lady Aylmer's portrait. 

Men are inconsistent as a rule, and this 
man is more inconsistent than most of his 
sex. So when little May, her pinafore 
full of sticky barley-sugar which is kept 
specially for her, toddles out of the room. 
Lord Ennisford stands a moment motion- 
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less, then he opens the drawer, and, with 
fingers that tremble a little, takes up the 
locket tenderly and kisses the lovely allur- 
ing face right on the mouth. 

" Curyed lips, long since half kissed awaj, 
Still sweet and keen, 
You'll give him — poison, shall we saj ? 
Or what? Faustinel" 







CHAPTEEX. 

AS ORDEAL. 

' But tliTongh the heart 
Should jealousy it* yenom once diffuse, 
'Tis then delightful misery no more ; 
But agony unmixed — incessant gall — 
Corroding every thought and blasting all 
Love's Paradise." 

AM glad you have made up your 
mind to go to Annerdale House," 
Bella says suavely, when Lord Ennisford 
has betaken himself to the club, where 
he may sit in peace and chew the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy ; and Bella and Lady 
Ennisford are tete-a-tete over afternoon tea 
and thin bread and butter. 

"A thousand pities you did not rouse 
yourself and begin going out with your 
husband long ago — no man is safe now- 
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a-days in society, without his wife to look 
after him ! Frances, a little hint may be 
useful, for you know you have a trick of 
going about the world with your eyes 
shut. Just give that Aylmer woman to 
understand that she is not to monopolise 
Ennisford completely. She is the talk of 
town just now and the last thing I heard 
was about your husband's infatuation for 
her." 

Lady Ennisford puts down her cup of 
tea untasted, and by its side a morsel of 
bread and butter of which she has had one- 
bite, and a blanched look creeps and creeps 
all over her face right from the slim throat, 
to the delicate blue-veined temples, over 
which one or two wavy brown hairs stray. 

She is perfectly aghast as this thing ig 
brought face to face with her. True the 
Aylmer woman, as Bella calls her, has been 
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the cause of jealousy feUy but not put into 
words ; and somehow words seem to make 
feelings ten times more vivid always. 

She is on the point of protesting against 
this assertion of her husband's infidelity, 
when Bella, who is as sharp as a needle, 
divines her intention and takes the initiative 
at once. 

"Of course there's no truth in this 
wretched can can about Ennisford making 
a fool of himself about her ? but still, you 
had better show the world that you are 
not going to sit down tamely and allow 
this woman to take your property from 

you." 

The pale little wife colours up now. 
Bella's practical mode of talking is too 
horrible under the circumstances. She 
has become so used to years of threats like 
this to do more than writhe in silence, but 
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she essays to'' make an effort now — not for 
her own sake, but for her cruelly maligned 
lord. 

" I don^t believe George has a thought 
about Lady Aylmer," she says, valiantly, 
but quaking inwardly as she thinks ' HI rCy 
a pas de fumie sans feu' ** He admires 
her, of course; who wouldn't? for her 
beauty is undeniable." 

" And do you admire it ? " 

" Yes." 

"And do you admire the woman's 
style?" 

" No." 

Bella throws up her head and sniffs the 
air like a war-horse. It aggravates her 
dreadfully that Lord Ennisford should go 
in for a new penchant She has grown 
accustomed to his marriage, for, after all, 
that ceremonial has not altered him much 
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towards her ; but she has not failed to note 
down that for some weeks now he is not 
himself. His manner has grown absent, 
yet restless, and his forgetr-me-not eyes 
wear a dreamy abstracted expression. 

These are all preliminary signs of a grande 
passion in him which she has learnt by 
heart. 

" Hum ! — you will admire Lady Aylmer 
less some day^' she flares out, angrily. 
"The woman is a whited sepulchre, fair 
without and foul within." 

" Possibly. Any way, it is not in my 
power to admire any one who appears to 
live for self-gratification only. Still, George 
assures me she is very charming and clever, 
so I suppose she is." 

" I suppose she is," mimics Bella ; *' and 
you haven't any ideas of your own, then? 
You must judge with Ennisford's judgment. 
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and see with Ennisford's eyes. Is this your 
creed ? if so, je m'en jiche of marriage. 
Eimisford is a weak man, horribly weak, 
especially in the flesh; and you. might just 
as well depend on a broken reed as on his 
opinions." 

"Bella, will you go with me to Mitchels? '* 
Lady Ennisford asks, in the hope of turning 
the subject. "I want some more water- 
lilies for my dress to-night. I niust be 
very magnificent, you know, or Ennisford 
will be vexed." 

She is going to say " ashamed," but stops 
abruptly, feeling that it is an undignified 
confession. Lady Aylmer's heartless words 
.in the gallery have smitten her to the very 
soul; but no matter how deep the stab, 
she is resolved to make no sign. 

Bella assents a little ungraciously. She 
•is in that stage of boiling indignation and 
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tumult that women of her kind, un- 
scrupulous, grasping, hard and cruel often 
reach. She hates Lady Aylmer, despises Lady 
Ennisford, and longs to pour out the vials 
of her wrath on the devoted head of the 
man, who, by dint of a good-looking blond 
face, causes all this conflagration of feeling 
amongst a bevy of women. It does not 
suit her programme of action to obey his 
injunction and dissuade his wife from going 
to this ball. In fact, she has her own 
reasons to the contrary, and smothering 
down the anger which really bubbles to her 
lips, she waxes quite energetic in her 
selection of water-Ulies, and her assistance 
in beautifying the sheep for the slaughter. 
And when the slim figure stands before 
the mirror arrayed in Swaebe's coral and 
white lace, with great water-lilies reposing 
on her bosom, and one pure blossom peep- 
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ing from the brown hair, Bella's notions of 
feminine loveliness are in nowise fulfilled ; 
but she has the grace to hide her contempt 
by stooping and pulling out a crushed 
bouillon to its normal inflated condition. 

"You have been awfully nice to-night, 
Bella," Lady Ennisford says, simply and 
gratefully. "I wish you would be per- 
suaded to go out and enjoy yourself 
occasionally." 

"I don't care to go out, and I never 
enjoy myself," Bella blurts in rather an 
injured tone, as if an imaginary jailor was 
in her mind. " By the way, Frances, I wish 
you would write to Bertie, and ask him 
to come over to us." 

"Bertie!— why?" 

" Don't ask questions, and you'll get no 
crooked answers, my lady. Ask Bertie, and 
you will find you have checkmated Lady 
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Aylmer. Don't ask him, and you will 
repent your folly once, and that will be for 
the rest of your life." 

Upon this a scared look comes over Lady 
Ennisford's face. Mystery is her abhorrence, 
but it is Bella's element. She appears to 
revel in it, and it must be submitted to. 
" Suppose Bertie cannot get leave, Bella ? " 
she suggests. 

" He will get leave if you let me write, 
Frances, that is, if he is alive," she adds, 
significantly. 

" Write to him by all means. Of course 
I shall be delighted to see him. When do 
you want him to come ? " 

" I must think ; not quite yet, but soon ; 
and, Frances, you must give me your word 
of honour that you won't say a word to 
Ennisford about the invitation, or you will 
spoil everything/ 
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Lady Ennisford stares at her amazed, 
them smiles faintly, persuaded that this is 
only another of her mysterious vagaries. 

" Why should it be kept from him ? " 
she asks, simply. " He would enjoy having 
his brother here, above all things. You 
know he is so awfully fond of Bertie." 

" Is he ? Well, he has a strange way of 
showing his affection ; but you will pro- 
mise, any way ? " 

" If you wish it very much," is the 
hesitating answer ; " but I never do keep 
anything from George, you know ; and I 
would rather not begin to do that sort of 
thing, Bella. There cannot be happiness 
for any husband and wife without mutual 
confidence." 

.^ , " Mutual confidence I I do believe you 

p are child enough to believe that it exists. 

Why, goodness gracious, the duchess has 
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often told me that since Ennisford could 
speak, he has always been an adept in 
keeping his own counsel ; likely he can 
change his nature now. You know nothing 
about him or his ways, no more than if 
you were a babe unborn." 

"I know that I love him with all my 
heart, and that he deserves it," his wife 
says, bravely, forcing quite a bright smile 
to her lips. 

In answer to which assertion Bella says, 
contemptuously, " Bosh ! " 

And to this unrefined vehement expression 
of doubt, wifely loyalty gives no response. 

But Lady Ennisford, as she drives through 
the London streets, wonders why Bella 
does not think Lord Ennisford deserving. 
Can she have found out anything? But 
no, the next moment she thrusts such a 
thought away, and reviles herself for har- 
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bouring such wicked ideas, and involuntarily, 
in an excess of penitence, her hand creeps 
timidly into her husband's, as they sit side 
by side in the carriage. 

He gives a start at the soft warm con- 
tact, and flushes; somehow his thoughts 
have been so much with that other woman, 
that just for an instant he fancies it is her 
hand and is impelled to press his lips pas- 
sionately to the sweet white flesh, but he 
awakes, the gas lamps flash into the 
brougham and reveal a small dark face 
with none of that bewildering gorgeous 
beauty about it that his senses hanker 
after. A small dark face the insignifi- 
cance of which utterly does away, as 
far as he is concerned, with the honest 
love patent in large brown velvety eyes 
and two soft sweet lips unsullied by a 
lie. 

VOL. !!• o 
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So he pats the poor little loving hand 
carelessly and then puts it quickly away. 

" I hate Balls," he cried, peevishly, " I 
wish this one was at Jericho ! " 

"It's because I have come to-night," 
Lady Ennisford thinks to herself sorrow- 
fully, and she thanks the partial gloom for 
hiding her mortified face. 

She does not recuperate either as she 
enters Annerdale House and feels more 
than ever like a small russet wren amidst 
the dazzling beauties brought. to bear upon 
her sight. For the hostess is one of the 
professional beauties, and she.has gathered 
together as many flowers of loveliness as 
she can in order to please the Eoyal 
eyes. 

They reckon by tens and twenties these 
Venus's and Hebes and Dudus and Messa- 
linas, and first and foremost is Lady Anner- 
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dale herself in white satin and pearls, 
superb of stature, young and fair, and quite 
capable of enjoying life and amusing her- 
self thoroughly, even though her lord is 
tant soil peu mauvais sujet, caring little to 
hide his peccadillos under the mantle of 
respectability and favouring the coulisses 
more than his own home. For a wonder 
he is here to-night, and his tall figure 
looms considerably above his surrounders. 
Near him Lady Deserton, a brunette, re- 
splendent in a^ure and diamonds, leans 
against a marble pillar, her eyes wandering 
ever and anon towards a pale, slight, in- 
significant young fellow, who aspires to the 
role o{ jeune premier at one of our best 
metropolitan theatres. For it is a fashion 
born of the nineteenth century to have a 
sprinkling of professionals among la creme 

de la creme, possibly to give the festivities 

2 
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a dash of Bohemianism and a flavour of 
intrigue and piquancy. 

Mrs. Langley, Mrs. East, and Mrs. 
MacWheeler, each of whom have gained 
the medal for beauty, stamped by a Eoyal 
smile, stand in a knot, a rare bouquet to 
delight the eyes of mankind ; and further 
on is Miss Champagne, a transatlantic 
belle, a budding aspirant for the same 
honour, with a charming face and figure 
that promise greater perfection by-and- 
by. By the time Lady Ennisford has taken 
in the respective merits of these celebritiefS, 
she is deposited safe and i?ound on a side 
sofa that opens its arms to receive the 
inevitable wallflowers of every ball-room. 

She has come to-night with a full know- 
ledge that she must be one of the dull 
sisterhood, since, hke the 10th Hussars, 
she " does not dance." 
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This is partly because terpsichorean 
evolutions are not in her line and partly 
because, in her honeymoon, her bridegroom 
had declared his disapproval of married 
women perpetrating round dances. 

" I should hate to see some other fellow 
hugging you, Frances. I believe I should 
go up and kick him ! So promise you won't 
valse!" 

" Of course," she had answered, too 
happy that he cared enough about her to 
mind what some other fellow did, only it 
never entered her simple brain to exact the 
same promise from her husband. 

As she thinks of this, she looks up and 
sees him standing sentinel over her, with an 
impatient expression on his features, while 
he beats a little tattoo on the slippery floor. 

" Don't mind me, George ! " she whispers 
eagerly. "Do just as if I wasn't here. 
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You know all the people, and I am quite con- 
tent to look on. See, there's Lady Anner- 
dale smiling at you ! " 

He looks, and gives an answering smile, 
but Lady Annerdale is one of his old 
flames and her reign is over. 

"I don't see anyone yet that I care to 
go and talk to," he murmurs languidly, 
sinking down on a seat beside his wife with 
a look of intense boredom on his face ; but 
even while he speaks, a change comes over 
the spirit of his dream, for, in the entrance 
of the ball-room, she appears. 

True ; there have been many " she's " in 
his life, but this particular one is all in all 
to him just now. 

She comes in on Victor de Mesnil's arm. 
Bertie had introduced the man to her in 
Paris, and she rather likes his Spanish type, 
which affords an excellent contrast to her own. 
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Her dress is exquisite — and the result of 
her own perfect taste. Worth and Elise and 
Swaebe might put their clever heads together 
and yet not accomplish a marvel of a toilette 
like this- It is suggestive of the foam of 
the sea, palish green in shadow, with a 
floating mist of lace about it, and profusely 
flecked with crystal spray. On her low 
brow rests a tiny diadem of emeralds and 
diamonds, and the same gems flash from her 
neck and arms. 

Her advent makes a decided stir in the 
room, for, among all the beauties, she is 
pre-eminently beautiful — and she is a grass 
widow. 

This goes a long way towards enhancing 
her attractions; men feel so comfortable 
flattering her and looking at her, with no 
fear of the marital eye scowling on their 
efforts and attentions. 
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Poor Lady Ennisford feels the blood ebb 
out of her face, and her heart seems to 
stand still as she surveys " that Aylmer 
woman, who wants to monopolise Ennis- 
ford," according to Bella's not very chosen 
phraseology. 

How can it be anything but a losing 
game? 

In an instant, Lord Ennisford, oblivious 
of everyone else, is bowing profoundly over 
the exquisitely gloved hand that Lady 
Aylmer extends, with an empresse gracious- 
ness, partly because he wishes to hide the 
flush that rises to his cheek. Then he 
turns to Victor de Mesnil : " You know 
Lady Ennisford, I think," he says, with an 
urbane smile ; " Bertie introduced you to 
her in Paris some time ago ! She does not 
dance, and will, I am sure, be very glad to 
meet you again ! " 
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"Certainly, with very much pleasure," 
de Mesnil answers, with a vivid recollec- 
tion of what he had called one of the 
sweetest faces he had ever seen ; and, in the 
twinkling of an eye. Lady Ennisford is 
conscious of a handsome dark man by her 
side, and a voice, in a mixture of excellent 
French and execrable English, talking to 
her of " Bertie." 

This is an interesting subject, and she 
responds with animation, but presently she 
grows distraite^ answers at random or not at 
all, and the impressionable Gaul begins to 
fancy that the sweet face has not much 
esprit to back it up. 

But how can she help it, poor soul? The 
music floats down from the gallery in the 
heavenly strain of the Mia Cava valse, and 
jars with positive pain on her ear ; the glid- 
ing and whirling couples seem to daze and 
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strain her sight; and yet, amid the host 
that make up the resplendent tljirong, she 
sees but two people — a man and a woman. 
They fill her vision and all her being. 

She knows, as she looks at them, that she 
has quite over-estimated her moral strength. 

" I believe I could have borne it for a 
little! It would not seem so hard if 
he had come back even for a moment, and 
showed that he remembered I was here ! 

But so " ; she gulps down a choking 

sob, and, if anything can be judged by ap- 
pearances, has good reason to believe that 
her husband has forgotten not only her 
presence at the ball, but even her very 
existence. 

He and his partner are the cynosure of 
all eyes. His good looking face, her 
beauty and perfect toilette, make them cen- 
tral objects even to indifierent eyes. Her 
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face droops on his shoulder, his arm clasps 
hers as in curves that are the very poetry 
of motion; they float slowly round and 
round the room. 

Lady Ennisford grows pale to the lips, 
and Victor de Mesnil (who has only been 
in London a "s^'eek and knows nobody), 
still sitting by her, notices the strange 
numb look in her features, and says, kindly, 

" Will you not have a leettle turn ? it will 
do you excessivement good." 

^* No thanks I " she contrives to articulate, 
" I never dance." 

" Vy not ? I thought all ladies w^ere 
fanatic on the valse ; Lady Aylmer is I it 
is her element, as the air is to one bird ! " 

To this he gets no reply ; only two brown 
eyes follow the subject of his remark, with 
a pained, almost a deprecating, look in 
them. 
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Just at this moment the music stops, and 
Lord Ennisford brings his partner to a halt ; 
but his wife's gaze, sharpened by jealousy, 
notes that his arm leaves the supple, 
lissom waist slowly and reluctantly. In 
a moment or two, he saunters over to the 
sofa, on which his wife has apparently 
taken root. 

" Well, Frances," he says, " how are you 
enjoying yourself? Capital ball, isn't it? 
Had some supper ? " and he glances at 
Victor de Mesnil, in the fond hope that 
this gentleman will relieve him of the 
onus of satisfying the cravings of hunger 
in his wife. 

But no, Lady Ennisford by this time has 
quite forgotten everyone else in the room, 
excepting three people — Lady Aylmer, her 
husband, and herself. 

To keep the two first as far apart as she 
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can, appears to be the one end and aim of 
her life. 

"I want a glass of wine, George," she 
gasps, "I feel quite faint — but you must 
take me in ! " 

The bitter sense of ill-treatment inspires 
a little gall into her tone, which rouses a 
great deal of wrath in his breast, but still 
he holds out an arm, and, clinging to it 
hke grim death, she leads him trium- 
phantly into the supper-room. 

Hams, turkeys, sandwiches, game pies, 
jellies, creams, all whirl before her eyes 
and she sickens at the sight of them, epi- 
curean repast though it be — but she is 
desperate now and resolved to kill herself 
by surfeit sooner than give him a loophole 
of escape. 

"What will you have?" he asks, coldly. 

" Anything, everything, I am so hungry, 
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George/' she answers, with a fictitious 
greediness, at which her truthful soul 
revolts. 

Marching up to a bufiet at the end of 
the apartment, he returns with a pineapple 
ice and a wafer, then stands with a stolid 
countenance opposite her. 

"I don't want to hurry you, Frances, 
especially as you are so hungry, but un- 
fortunately, the valse has struck up and I 
am engaged." 

"To whom?" she asks, feverishly. 

He feigns not to hear her. 

"Ah, there's old Stuart," he exclaims 
eagerly, " he'll take care of you while you 
have a go at the substantials," and hastily 
introducing an elderly man, he is off, and 
when Lady Ennisford goes back to the 
ball-room, having broken her fast by half 
an ice and none of the wafer, she finds 
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him dancing as if dancing was the begin- 
ning and the end of existence — and dancing 
with Lady Aylmer. 

The hours grow late and long — how 
long she has no power to measure — only 
they seem endless. The wallflowers have 
nearly all departed, and the throng has 
thinned, but the waxlights gleam, the music 
goes on, and Lord Ennisford still trips the 
liofht fantastic as if he was a dancin^y 
dervish. 

And she waits, her senses growing quite 
numb under the strain, while her husband 
seems to drift further and further from her 
at each step he takes. 

" Why should I hope to keep him ? " 
she asks herself. " I have no part or lot 
in such a life — that woman will take him 
from me! I feel it." 

Then at last, when day is breaking over 
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the great chimney stacks of our little village, 
she and he go home — an ill-assorted 
couple, with no single feeling or taste in 
common, yet bound together until death 
or sin and shame disunite them. 

She is dumb — dumb with a horrible sen- 
sation of sheer hopelessness and helpless- 
ness, for she knows that she is no match 
for that other woman. 

And he says to her in an off-hand 
fashion : 

"I am afraid, Frances, you are only made 
* for the world forgetting, by the world for- 
got' sort of life; balls don't agree with you; 
you look regularly washed out and as if 
you had been to a funeral ! " 

She smiles a little bitterly; it is true 
what he says, she thinks, for she has 
surely been to the funeral of hope and 
happiness ! 
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In spite of the hour, hot coffee, with 
Bella presiding over it, awaits them in 
Charles Street. Lord Ennisford has always 
had a fancy for these petit soins and com- 
forts, and Bella has kept them up from 
sheer habit. But now she scarcely glances 
at him, her grey eyes fix themselves eagerly 
on the white face of the woman, for she 
knows that from that she will learn what 
she desires. 

" Nice ball, Frances ? " she asks, lightly. 

Lady Ennisford shivers, and draws her 
wrap closer round her. 

"As far as balls go," she answers evasively 
— and without another word she leaves the 
room slowly. 

Then Bella turns upon her old lover like 
a tigress. 

" So you have thrown her over ! I 

know you have! I see it in her poor 
VOL. n. p 
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white face and dazed eyes, Ennisford ! 
I have lived through it; but have a 
care, Frances is such a fool that she'll 
die/' 

** Let her ! " he says, savagely, " and I 
wish to God you were dead too, for the 
nuisance you are ! flesh and blood can't 
stand it ! " 

She is as white as Lady Ennisford now, 
of a greyish hue rather, which spreads over 
her features, making them look almost livid. 
Her eyes bum with a ghoulish fire as she 
fixes them on him, and moving from her 
seat, she goes over to the sofa on which he 
has flung himself. 

" So it has come to this ! Thai woman 
must have bewitched you or you would 
never dare to say such things — not of me. 
1 am content to be sworn at, for I am only 
your cast-off toy, but when you wish your 
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wife dead — dead — do you hear ? that's what 
you implied — then I know how things stand 
between you and Lady Aylmer. You have 
not got much refinement or delicacy of feel- 
ing, Lord Ennisfordl though your face is 
aristocratic, but I think when I remind you 
that that woman belongs to your brother, 
Bertie, aye, belongs to him not by the fiat 
of the Church, but by words, and kisses, 
and caresses, as much as you and I belong 
to one another, even your soul ought to 
revolt" against taking that brother's 
place ! " 

" It is false," he cries, jumping up and 
seizing her arm in a grip that hurts her ; 
but she does not flinch. " It is false as — as 
you are I How dare you splatter mud on 
a woman's fair fame, without proof ? I tell 
you that Bertie is a young fool, impres- 
sionable as wax, and just the kind to go 

p 2 
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mad about any woman who vouchsafes him 
a smile ; but I'll stake my life that your 
words are a lie about him and Lady 
Aylmer ! " 

" Your life isn't worth that, then ! " she 
says, scornfully snapping her fingers ; " for 
I have the proof of what I say." 

He stares at her rather helplessly ; then 
he smiles a mocking, taunting smile, be- 
lieving that she is deceiving him. 

" You smile, do you ? Well, then, smile 
a little longer, for the proof I have I will 
not show you yet ! " 

"Bah ! " he says, with the colour coming 
into his face once more. "I knew you 
were only at your old games. Bella, cannot 
you ever tell the truth ? There is nothing 
so horrible as lying and slandering in a 
woman I " 

" If I prove to you that I have spoken 
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the truth about Bertie and — that woman, 
will you give her up ? " 

"Yes!" 

" Swear ? " 

" I swear I " 







CHAPTER XI. 

LORD JENNISFORD's FALSEHOOD. 

' One lie iniifit be thatched with another, 
Op it will soon run through/* 

[ON*T go to any more balls, Frances," 
Bella says the next morning, when 
Lady Ennisford walks into the breakfast 
room, white as a sheet, and wan and limp. 

"Why?" 

" Why ? Because they don't suit you ; 
you look like a ghost to-day. Have you 
slept at all ? " 

" Not very much ; my unusual dissipa- 
tion made me restless, I suppose," is the 
answer, with a forced and sickly smile. 

" Ennisford slept sound enough, I dare 
sav, after his exertions ? " 
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" No ; something kept him awake, too, 
for he walked up and down his dressing- 
room instead of going to bed." 

" Oh ! over-fatigued. Did he dance much. 

" A good deal I think ; but, Bella, I am 
tired of going through my catechism, and 
want my tea awfully," Lady Ennisford says, 
quietly, but flushing a little. 

" And how many times was it Lord 
Ennisford's royal will and pleasure to 
dance with that Aylmer woman ? " 

Bella asks this in her point-blank way 
that bears no evasion, while she puts a cup 
into the trembling fingers opposite. 

Upon this, the not very strong moral 
courage collapses, and the sluice-gates of 
misery burst their bonds. Lady Ennisford, 
in a trice, sees all, hears all, goes through 
all the pain and humiliation of the pre- 
ceding night, and, for once, loyalty to this 
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husband of hers loses itself in a desperate 
sense of his unkindness and fickleness. 

" He danced with no one else ! " she 
cries, a little shrilly ; " and, Bella, she was 
out-and-out the most beautiful woman in 
the room, with her lace and emeralds and 
diamonds about her, and — and — what pos- 
sible chance can I have against her ? " 

Bella looks at her with unmitigated 
contempt. 

"What chance? Good gracious, 
Frances, one would think you were not 
his wife — that you were in the same box 
as that woman! Don't sit down like a 
baby with your tears, but be strong of will, 
and just show him you are. He is a weak, 
wavering man, and will never dream of 
kicking if you put the curb on tight ! " 

" Can't you help me to keep him from 
her," asks Lady Ennisford, piteously, for 
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Bella is much the stronger vessel, and in- 
voluntarily the weaker one turns to it. 

Bella smiles, a wicked self-complacent 
smile at the position she has attained to — 
that of being mentor and adviser in ordinary 
to the Marchioness of Ennisford — not so 
bad after all, seeing how slippery a ladder 
she has mounted to arrive at it. All her 
cruel desire for revenge on this poor little 
woman who married Ennisford is lost in a 
mad hatred of Lady Aylmer. It may be 
because she looks down on Lady Ennisford 
personally and mentally, a feeling that robs 
revenge of half its sweetness, but she is 
fain forced to acknowledge the perfection 
of Lady Aylmer's face and figure, even 
though mental qualifications may lack. 

Ill write to Bertie and ask him to come 
at once I He will certainly make a diversion 
in our favour," she says, cheerfully, " Mean- 
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time, Frances, mums the word, remember ! 
and when that gay Lothario, Ennisford, 
comes down to breakfast, don't be too 
amiable to him. BecoUect that it is for his 
good as well as for your own, to keep up 
your dignity of wife ! You and I and 
Bertie shall be three to one, and we must 
win you know !" And Bella, flourishing a 
bunch of keys, executes a sort of war-dance 
on her way to the door. 

So it happens, that when, half an hour 
later, Lord Ennisford lounges down, looking 
very handsome in a neglige black velvet 
coat, but almost as white and wan and limp 
as herself, his wife, drawing herself up 
primly, pushes his coffee across in silence, 
following up her attentions by the toast 
and butter, and then with a face which is 
decidedly sullen, she rises from the table, 
and is on the point of leaving her liege 
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lord to his own company, when his voice 
arrests her. 

" What the devil is the meaning of such 
treatment ! " he thunders, his fair skin 
growing pink, and his forget-me-not eyes 
aflame. " Your face is enough to drive a 
fellow into cutting his throat I I give you 
full warning, Madam, that if I can't find 
comfort and pleasantness in my own 
house, I shall seek them elsewhere." 

" Elsewhere," she thinks means, of course, 
at Lady Aylmer*s, as she stands like a small 
pillar of ice, a bewildered look in her eyes 
and a bewildered feeling in her brain. Her 
impulse is just to throw herself into his 
arms and beg of him to go on loving her 
unless he wants to kill her ; but Bella has 
bidden her keep up her dignity as the only 
means of retaining the fickle heart of this 
man — and Bella's is the master spirit. 
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" I don't know what I have done," she 
says, trying to speak firmly, but faiUng 
ignominiously, for her very teeth chatter 
from nervousness. 

" It is not what you have done, Lady 
Ennisford ! It is your manner and look. 
Good God ! do you think flesh and blood 
can stand it. I know that that fiend Bella has 
been putting you up to flout your airs and 
graces in my face. You haven't it in you ! " 
he cries, contemptuously, " But both of you 
will find you are on the wrong tack, so help 
me heaven ! Come back and give me my 
breakfast properly, if you please." 

She goes back at once, her limbs tremb- 
ling under her ; and after helping him to a 
dainty cutlet, reposing on its savoury bed 
of green peas, she awaits his further com- 
mands meekly. 

Lord Ennisford has no appetite this 
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morning, however. Bella's " confounded in- 
sinuations," as he calls them, regarding 
Lady Aylmer, and Bertie have totally driven 
away both rest and a desire for food; so 
making a virtue of necessity, he pushes the 
plate impetuously away. 

" I don't want this damned stuff," he 
cries, coarsely, and she, who has never 
heard him swear before, starts and grows 
whiter. " All I want is ordinary civility at 
your hands. I can get as many women as 
I like to smile upon me, so it is not very 
likely I shall put up with black looks from 
you. If we cannot get on comfortably 
together, Frances, it is very easy for us to 
part." 

With these awful words, tolling a knell 
in her ears, she is down on the floor at his 
feet, with the tears running down her 
cheeks and her arms clinging to him. 
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" George, for God's sake don't say it is 
easy — to part ! " she sobs, " I'll bear any- 
thing, everything, only don't let any one 
take you from me ! Don't hate me quite ! " 

Where is her dignity now — the dignity 
Bella has advised ? It is only a silly babyish 
appeal from a silly babyish woman, as Bella 
would think ; but somehow, such appeals 
have more weight sometimes with a man, 
unless he is a brute, than all the grand- 
iloquence of a clever woman. 

For a moment he wavers. The pink flush 
is still on his face, and the long sweeping 
blond moustache does not hide the bad 
temper on his mouth ; then he stoops and 
just picks her up as if she were a doll, and 
perches her on his knee. 

" Don't cry, little woman ! and don't try 
on * grandeur,' it isn't in your line. I dare 
say you did not mean to rail me, only, you 
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see, a fellow can't stand being blown hot 
and cold on by his wife, when he can have a 
surfeit of kindness from other women," he 
says, still harping on that succh that has 
gone far to spoil his nature, making him 
contemptibly vain-glorious of his good 
looks. 

" I never blow hot and cold," she answers 
in a choky, gasping voice, " I love you 
always, George, I love you so much that it 
kills me to think you care for anyone 
else ! " 

" Who told you I did ? " he questions, 
with the air of an injured martyr, " Bella, 
of course I She is a firebrand, a fiend I and 



has never forgiven me for " 

He stops abruptly, remembering that that 
episode is a sealed book to his wife. 

" Never forgive you for what, George ? " 
she asks, with wondering eyes. 
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" For heaps of things ! First and foremost 
because she knows I think her so out of the 
way plain-headed." 

'' She cannot help that. Bella is much 
nicer than she used to be. She is quite 
sorry now because she fancies I am so un- 
happy." 

" Is she ! " he replies, dubiously, " and 
why does she think so ? " 

" Because I have been, you know." 

" No ! I didn't know. What is it all 
about, Frances ? Make a clean breast of it." 

She slips an arm round him, and puts 
her little white cheek down on his breast, 
like a tired troubled child. 

" I thought Lady Aylmer would take you 
away from me, George ! " she whispers. 

" Eubbish I Lady Aylmer and I are 
nothing to one another, nothing 1 " 

She lifts up her face and looks straight 
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into his eyes, and as they meet hers steadily, 
she gives a great sigh of relief. 

" Thank God ! " she says, simply. 

And he Well, he has not much rever- 
ence for sacred things, but he thinks he 
would rather she had disbelieved his assertion 
than have responded to it so. 

Bella runs upstairs, a few days after this, 
into Lady Ennisford's boudoir, her face 
brighter than usual, and an open letter 
fluttering in her hand. 

" Bertie will be here to-morrow, Frances, 
she cries, in a satisfied tone. " Fortunately 
his colleague has not stayed away the full 
time of his leave, so the Embassy can spare 
liim." 

''I am so glad," Lady Ennisford answers, 

gently, going on with her diurnal lesson to 

her children, a labour of love which 

she would not give up for the world 
VOL. 11. Q 
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to a governess ; " May, darling, spell 
* Papa/ " 

" N — ^i — c — e,** May lisps, with an utter 
disregard of sound, but with a fuUy defined 
knowledge of her own idea of him. Lady 
Ennisford laughs, and as she does so, 
catches sight of Bella's face. The sight of 
it arrests her mirth at once. 

" ' I am so glad ! ' Is that aU you have 
got to say, Frances ; why Bertie's coming is 
our chief weapon against that woman." 

" That woman — oh, but Bella, we don't 
want a weapon, you know ! Ennisford says 
he and Lady Aylmer are nothing to each 
other — nothing whatever ! " 

" And you — believe him ? " 

" Believe him ? of course I do ! I don't 
think Ennisford would tell an untruth to — 
mCj and besides, I want to believe it, Bella, 
with all my soul ! " 
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" Good Heavens ! there are fools in this 
world," Bella says, bluntly and rudely, two 
red spots of anger glowing on her sallow 
cheeks, "but where ignorance is bliss, 
'twere folly to be wise I " 

Lady Ennisford shrinks a little at this state- 
ment, then she kisses her children and puts 
their picture-books into their hands. " Go 
up to nurse ; Mamma wants to talk to 
Auntie Bella," and accustomed to strict 
obedience the mites depart together, with a 
covert glance at the " naughty ooman " 
who has been the cause of driving them 
away from [the happy land this boudoir 
is to them, with its china dragons, its 
majolica monstrosities, all of which are 
sources of never-failing wonderment and 
interest. 

" Bella, why do you want to set me 

against Ennisford? It can't be for his 

Q 2 
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happiness or for mine! Even if there are 
faults and follies on both sides, would it 
not be kinder to make the best of them, 
instead of adding fuel to the fire. He 
told me there was nothing between him 
and that woman, and why should I doubt 
him ? " 

" Do you doubt your own eyes ever ? " 
Bella questions, with an evil sneer which 
does not add to her beauty. 

" Doubt ray own eyes ! Why do you say 
that ? " asks a voice that trembles with an 
indefinable fear and dread. 

*' Because perhaps this will shew you 
how much Lord Ennisford sticks to the 
truth I " and taking a paper out of her 
pocket she flings it on the table. 

Loyal and honourable. Lady Ennisford 
hesitates before she takes it up. 

"What is this, Bella?" 
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" A letter." 

" From whom ? " ^ 

^'From your husband." 

" To whom ? " 

" To Lady Aylmer." 

'^From my husband! — how did you 
get it ? " 

" I took it out of his desk." 

" Bella, I won't read it ! " Lady Ennisford 
says decidedly, but in a low voice that 
rings with infinite pain. 

" You won't I Well, / have not such a 
fine sense of honour, so Fll read it to you, 
and snatching it up, she begins : 

" My Love I — Life is valueless without 
you. Why should I struggle any longer 
against a fate I cannot resist I God knows 
that I did not want to love you. But 
because you live and breathe, and move and 
have your being, I have no power to help it. 
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My fate is in your hands, Edith ! You remind 
me of my name, my family, all I have at stake, 
and tell me to go away and forget you. 
Ah I you know it is impossible ! I can 
part with everything save you. It is too 
late to think of right and wrong — of what 
the world may say — of the ruin it may 
bring l?y-and-by. I am mad, Edith ; drunk 
and mad with the beauty of your face. 
Night and day it haunts me — you will go 
away with me, then, as you have promised, 
to some place where, seeing you — ^loving 
you, I shall learn to know fully what it 
is — to live, — Ennisford." 

Bella drops the burning missive as if it 
scorches her fingers, and looking at her 
vis-a-vis^ sees a wild, scared face — so wild 
and scared that it is barely recognisable. 
For once the milk of human kindness 
springs up in her breast, and she feels a 
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certain remorse for having removed the 

bandage of blessed belief and faith from 

those poor brown eyes that stare at her 
so blankly. 

" Don't look like that, Frances," she says, 

quite gently, " no man living is worth 

that I " and she snaps her fingers. 

But Lady Ennisford is past hearing, and 

even as Bella speaks, she drops unconscious 

on the floor. 

Calling the maid to Lady Ennisford's 

assistance, Bella runs upstairs to her own 

room, opens her writing desk, and putting 

the fatal letter into an envelope, addresses 

it:— 

Lord Aylmer, 

With the Supreme Government, 

Simla, 

East Indies. 

Then she flings on her bonnet and 
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cloak, heedless of her appearance, and 
runs out to the nearest pillar-box. 

" m teach that Aylmer woman to take 
him from me ! " she mutters, with a white 
face and blazing eyes. 

"Lord Aylmer will fling her on him, 
of course. Frances will never hear of a 
divorce; she isn't the sort for that. And 
when he finds he has got her on her 
hands, and doesn't know what to do with 
her, he'll hate her, just as he hates every- 
thing that gives him trouble or disturbs 
the even tenor of his ways. Then she'll 
go to the wall, and serve, her right 
too I " 

With this satisfactory conclusion, her 

face grows placid again; and she meets 

Lord Ennisford at luncheon with a smile. 

" Where's Frances ? " he asks. 
" Not well, as usual ! " 
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" I think 1*11 run up and see her," he 
says, pushing his chair back. 

" No ! don't ; she particularly said no one 
was to disturb her, and has locked her 
door." 

" Oh ! " and flushing angrily, he sits 
down again, silent and sulky. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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